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EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 

Around  the  office  we’re  calling  this 
little  figure  to  your  right,  Eddy  . . . 
short  for  Education.  As  you  can  see, 
Eddy  is  a person  of  many  moods  and 
wide  experiences,  as  any  extension 
person  might  be,  even  you.  We  hope 
you  will  be  tempted  to  turn  the  pages, 
and  having  turned,  stop  to  read  some 
of  the  good  articles  contributed  by 
your  fellow  workers.  And  finally,  lest 
you  miss  the  point,  little  Eddy  sym- 
bolizes you,  mailing  a letter  of  inquiry 
about  a scholarship,  summer  school, 
a new  book  or  coming  lecture. 

If  you  have  time  to  read  only  one 
article  in  this  issue,  I don’t  know 
which  one  to  recommend.  Mary 
Louise  Codings’  article  on  the  op- 
posite page  is  the  keynoter.  For  a 
clever  and  satisfying  article,  you’ll 
enjoy  Feeding  and  Care  of  Specialists 
by  E.  R.  Jackman  of  Oregon.  And 
you  shouldn’t  miss  the  one  called 
Do  You  Need  a Tuneup?  by  Helen 
Turner  and  George  Enfield.  Well, 
go  ahead  and  read  them  all — it  won’t 
take  long  and  the  needles  are  just 
pleasantly  prickly. 

Did  you  notice  our  new  dress,  the 
first  change  for  the  cover  page  in 
seven  years.  We  hope  you  like  it. 
The  drawing,  on  the  cover,  if  it 


needed  a name,  might  be  titled  “Ed- 
ucational opportunities  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.”  And  the  first  one 
can  be  at  your  own  desk.  Today  Ben 
Murow,  our  artist,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  new  look,  made  a sug- 
gestion that  may  be  useful  to  you 
if  you  need  spot  drawings  for  your 
newsletters,  bulletins,  or  talks.  That 
is,  you  are  welcome  to  trace,  photo- 
graph, or  otherwise  reproduce  any 
illustrations  you  find  in  the  Exten- 
sion Service  Review — at  any  time. 
Government  publications  are  not 
copyrighted,  you  know. 

Next  Month — Warning!  Unless  you 
want  to  read  about  visual  aids,  pass 
up  the  February  number.  It  will  be 
chock  full  of  up-to-date  information 
on  new  equipment,  new  methods,  and 
bright  bits  of  old  philosophy  about 
learning  through  our  eyes.  CWB 


The  Extension  Service  Review  is  published  monthly 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  administra- 
tive information  required  for  the  proper  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  The  printing  of  this  publication  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(July  31,  1955). 


The  Review  is  issued  free  by  law  to  workers  engaged 
in  extension  activities.  Others  may  obtain  copies  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  10  cents  per  copy  or  by  subscrip- 
tion at  $1.00  a year,  domestic,  and  $1.50,  foreign. 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS 


in  an  extension  career 

by  Mary  Louise  Collings,  Federal  Extension  Service 
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If  everything  were  perfect  in  this 
wonderful  world  the  newly  em- 
ployed extension  worker  would  launch 
his  career  with  pride  and  confidence, 
march  resolutely  onward  and  upward 
to  achievement  and  distinction,  re- 
tiring at  last  in  a blaze  of  satisfac- 
tion and  glory.  Some  charmed  souls 
actually  fit  so  perfectly  into  the  ca- 
reer they  have  chosen  as  to  meet 
only  “ups”  along  the  way. 

For  most  of  us,  however,  there  are 
some  “downs”  in  the  journey  through 
sn  extension  career — times  when  we 
feel  insecure,  uncertain,  inadequate 
cr  plain  frustrated,  harassed,  de- 
feated. This  is  natural,  perhaps,  but 
no  less  undesirable. 

The  thesis  of  this  issue  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  Review  is  that  the 
“downs”  in  an  extension  career  can 
be  leveled  off  to  a great  extent  by 
the  proper  kind  of  training  and  guid- 
ance. Our  artist  has  sketched  an  ex- 


tension worker  on  the  career  road 
toward  success.  He  pictures  what 
happens  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
worker  as  he  meets  the  problems  or 
the  challenges  of  an  extension  career. 
She  gives  us  clues  to  the  kinds  of 
assistance  which  the  worker  needs 
in  the  form  of  training  or  personal 
guidance  in  order  that  the  road  be 
smoothed  under  the  confident  feet  of 
the  traveler. 

Articles  throughout  the  issue  re- 
count experiences  of  various  persons 
who  have  lived  through  the  periods 
of  concern,  have  skirted  the  pitfalls, 
and  now  describe  what  helped  them 
along  the  way.  How  they  did  it  will 
offer  suggestions  to  others. 

They  will  describe  the  purposes 
and  contributions  of  various  phases 
of  a well-rounded  training  program. 
Starting  with  the  first  days  of  em- 
ployment and  on  through  major 
crises  of  the  career,  each  contributor 


will  recount  his  or  her  experiences 
in  one  of  the  following  stages: 

The  well-planned  introduction  to 
the  county  as  a means  of  develop- 
ing pride  in  joining  the  team. 

The  orientation  period  at  the 
State  office  as  an  opportunity  to 
create  a sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  job. 

Visits  from  supervisors  and  spe- 
cialists to  develop  security  and  a 
sense  of  direction. 

The  new  workers’  conference  as 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
leadership  among  one’s  peers  and-* 
thus  develop  confidence. 

Well-guided  performance  on  the 
job  which  tests  one’s  own  abilities 
in  actual  situations  and  results  in 
a sense  of  achievement. 

Guidance  in  shifting  gears  from 
a performer  to  a trainer-of-per- 
formers  that  must  come  in  an  ex- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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THANKS  for  a good  start 


O' 


As  a Summer  Trainee 

There  are  two  programs  in  Illi- 
nois that  gave  me  my  start  in 
Extension.  Most  important  of  these 
to  me  was  the  summer  trainee  pro- 
gram when  I spent  3 months  in  train- 
ing in  Randolph  County  under  a top 
farm  adviser. 

There  I learned  use  of  mass  media 
by  writing  a column  for  the  news- 
papers, by  writing  news  stories  and 
by  making  radio  broadcasts.  Grass- 
hoppers were  a serious  problem.  I 
learned  methods  of  control  and  how 
to  explain  them  to  farmers.  By  late 
summer,  drought  had  damaged  the 
corn.  We  advised  farmers  to  salvage 
the  drought-damaged  corn  by  mak- 
ing it  into  silage.  I learned  admin- 
istration of  the  4-H  Club  program,  I 
met  people.  Learning  by  doing  can- 
not be  duplicated! 

Next  in  importance  to  me  was  my 
academic  training.  At  the  college  I 
took  a course  in  extension  methods. 
Here  we  learned  the  tools  of  exten- 
sion. We  met  the  specialists;  we  ex- 
amined county  programs  of  work;  we 
learned  qualities  possessed  by  suc- 
cessful extension  workers;  county 
workers  discussed  extension  work 
with  the  class;  we  learned  the  philos- 
ophy of  extension.  This  training  add- 
ed to  the  in-service  training  spurred 
me  on  into  the  field  of  Extension. — 
Charles  Engelhardt,  Assista7it  Farm 
Adviser,  De  Kalb  County,  III. 


Charles  Engelhardt 


My  Extension  Course 
in  College 

I think  the  greatest  asset  to  my 
professional  development  has  been 
my  former  4-H  Club  work  plus  my 
undergraduate  course  in  Extension 
organization.  Having  been  a 4-H 
Club  member  and  worked  very  close- 
ly with  county  extension  personnel 
as  a teenager,  I can  now  better  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  both  the 
4-H  young  people  and  the  extension 
workers.  Then,  too,  my  connections 
with  the  State  staff  as  a State  4-H 
Council  officer  gave  me  a better  un- 
derstanding of  how  extension  work 
is  carried  on. 

4-H  Club  work  was  only  a begin- 
ning. During  my  last  quarter  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  I took  a course 
in  Extension  organization.  Although 
I found  myself  in  a class  with  18 
boys,  I stayed  with  it  in  spite  of  the 
kidding  and  gained  a much  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poses of  extension  work. 

On  June  15  I began  work  in  Wash- 
ington County  as  assistant  home 
demonstration  agent.  I found  Wash- 
ington to  be  one  of  the  largest  coun- 
ties in  Georgia,  but  I also  found  it 
full  of  very  friendly,  patient,  and  un- 
derstanding people.  So  I attribute  a 
great  portion  of  my  development  as 
an  extension  worker  on  the  job  to 
the  wonderful  response  from  the  peo- 
ple countywide. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
is  the  county  extension  personnel 
with  whom  I work.  Since  Washing- 
ton County  is  a pilot  county  with 
major  emphasis  on  farm  and  home 
development,  I have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  working  with  two  assistant 
county  agricultural  agents,  a county 
agricultural  agent,  a home  demon- 
stration agent,  and  two  clerks.  They, 
too,  have  been  very  patient  and  un- 
derstanding and  have  been  my  guid- 
ing light. 


i 

I feel  that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a 
small  part  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service.  I love  my  work  because 
I love  people.  And  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a former 
home  demonstration  agent  of  Jasper 
County,  who  now  is  married  and  rear- 
ing 4-H  Club  members  of  her  own.  It 
was  Under  her  guidance  that  I took 
an  active  part  in  4-H  Club  work  and 
first  caught  the  bug  of  enthusiasm 
and  sincere  love  and  appreciation  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. — 
Carolyn  Milner,  Assistant  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent,  Washington  County, 

Ga. 


My  People 

The  first  year  in  any  job  is  difficult, 
but  more  so  in  extension  work.  Until 
you  have  gained  experience,  it  is  be- 
wildering to  say  the  least.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  county  look  to  you  as  the 
final  authority  on  everything  in  agri- 
culture. A helping  hand  is  indeed 
welcome  during  the  initiation  period. 

I had  a nodding  acquaintance 
with  the  Extension  Service  before  I 
came  to  Berkshire  County,  but  I 
soon  found  that  my  position  as  horti- 
culturist dealt  with  many  more  and 
varied  tasks  than  I had  anticipated. 
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I am  indebted  to  the  staff  and  sec- 
retaries in  our  county  office.  Every- 
one in  all  departments  took  time  to 
answer  my  many  inquiries.  The 
county  home  demonstration  and 
club  agents  worked  as  a team  and 
soon  made  me  feel  like  part  of  that 
team.  The  chief  clerk  assisted  me 
with  sometimes  burdensome,  but  nec- 
essary, paperwork.  The  trustees  ad- 
vised me  in  many  matters.  Our 
county  agent-manager  made  me  feel 
that  I was  on  my  own  and  yet  had 
his  backing. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  a valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation. There  was  an  orientation 
meeting  for  new  agents  on  the  cam- 
pus during  which  various  staff  mem- 
bers explained  functions,  services, 
and  coordination  of  State  and  county 
offices.  From  time  to  time  subject- 
matter  meetings  are  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity. These  meetings  supply  me 
with  much  up-to-date  horticultural 
material.. 

The  State  extension  staff  has  not 
only  helped  on  specific  problems,  but 
has  supplied  a variety  of  printed  in- 
formation. It  was  from  these  special- 
ists that  I obtained  the  latest  results 
of  research  to  pass  on  to  the  people 
of  the  county. 

Without  the  cooperation  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  in  my  county, 
my  work  would  have  been  ineffective. 
Many  persons  give  complete  support 
to  all  extension  work  and  they  have 
helped  me  in  a hundred  ways.  It 
is  the  people  of  the  county  who  make 
my  work  for  the  Extension  Service 
such  a satisfying  experience. — Rich- 
ard L.  Boyce,  Associate  Agricultural 
Agent,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 


Richard  L.  Boyce,  Massachusetts 


Time  With  the  Specialists 

A new  agent  starting  a career  in 
Extension  needs  a well-balanced  train- 
ing program  even  though  he  or  she 
may  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a 
good  agent. 

As  I look  back  over  my  4 y2  years 
of  Extension,  I realize  the  value  of 
that  well-rounded  program. 

In  a special  training  county  for 
2 months,  I enjoyed  the  company  of 
three  agents  who  were  particularly 
versed  in  helping  me  get  the  proper 
start. 

This  in-service  was  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  my  preparation  for 
the  job.  During  that  time  these 
agents  spent  many  hours  patiently 
helping  me  with  the  smallest  details 
of  planning  programs  and  writing  re- 
ports. They  were  frank  in  giving 
opinions  and  criticizing  mine,  when 
necessary. 

All  this  personal  attention  helped 
to  eliminate  stumbling  blocks  later. 

Another  good  sendoff  which  I en- 
joyed as  a new  agent  was  meeting 
the  State  extension  staff  and  spend- 
ing time  with  them  in  the  field.  I 
would  like  to  put  particular  emphasis 
on  the  phrase  “in  the  field.” 

I had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
over  a large  part  of  the  State  with 
the  specialists  I would  be  working 
with  closely.  I feel  this  type  of  train- 
ing provides  much  necessary  and  es- 
sential background  in  the  line  of  ex- 
tension policy  and  planning. 

In  summary,  I would  like  to  say 
one  of  the  most  important  methods 
of  extension  teaching  works  just  as 
well  with  agents  as  it  does  with 
farmers.  Personal  contacts,  where  I 
was  shown  how  and  told  why,  helped 
me  the  most  in  getting  started  on 
my  job. — James  K.  Ballard,  Chelan 
County  Agent,  Wash. 


James  K.  Ballard,  Washington 


Confidence  from  Orientation 

Capsules  of  wisdom!  Years  of  ex- 
perience packed  in  palatable  form  for 
you — the  new  extension  agent!  No 
miracle  drug  this,  rather  a practical 
and  painless  way  of  helping  you  move 
from  the  state  of  the  vague  to  the 
purposeful. 

As  a new  Extension  Service  agent 
in  Louisiana  I had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  this  confidence  through 
the  special  orientation  program  at 
Louisiana  State  University.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  acquaint  one 
with  the  background  of  the  organi- 
zation of  which  you  are  now  a mem- 
ber. The  purposes,  objectives,  and 
methods  of  extension  work  are  fully 
explained  to  you  in  a graphic  manner. 
All  this  in  the  short  time  span  of  3 
weeks!  It  would  take  years  of  trial 
and  error  to  accumulate  this  store 
of  information  through  field  exper- 
ience alone. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  hours 
of  the  orientation  classes  you  are 
attending,  a feeling  of  security  be- 
gins to  evolve.  The  reports  you  will 
make  as  an  extension  agent  are  not 
just  red  tape  but  a practical  means 
of  measuring  progress  and  an  aid 
in  determining  direction.  You  are 
learning  how  to  make  the  experience 
of  years  a tool  that  will  work  for 
you.  Extension  work  begins  to  take 
on  a special  meaning.  You  are  real- 
izing that  you  are  an  important  chan- 
nel through  which  human  lives  will 
be  enriched! 

The  extension  program  begins  to 
develop  for  you  from  its  component 
parts  into  an  integrated  and  cooper- 
ative effort.  You  do  have  a contri- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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In  my  role  as  trainer,  I must  first 
help  the  new  agent  feel  she  is  a 
part  of  the  staff  in  the  county  in 
which  she  trains,  and  that  she  is 
going  to  make  a contribution  to  the 
county  program  while  she  is  there. 
Indirectly,  I hope  that  making  her 
feel  a part  of  the  staff  and  of  im- 
portance to  the  program  will  help 
her  to  see  the  value  of  doing  the 
same  thing  with  the  women  in  the 
county  to  which  she  will  go. 

Some  of  the  attitudes  which  we 
want  new  agents  to  develop  or  ac- 
quire are  not  so  tangible  as  their 
ability  to  put  in  a zipper,  to  judge 
a piece  of  carpet,  or  test  a gage  on 
a pressure  cooker,  but  I believe  they 
are  far  more  important  to  an  agent’s 
success.  If  she  learns  in  her  train- 
ing period  that  when  the  people  do 
the  planning  and  make  the  decisions, 
they  will  then  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  outcome,  she  is  on  the  way 
to  becoming  an  educator  in  the  true 
extension  way. 

Have  a System 

The  following  method  of  working, 
whether  it’s  on  a project  or  the  whole 
program  can  be  useful  to  the  new 
agent  if  she  learns  to  use  it: 

It  might  be: 

1.  Set  up  some  goals — what  do  you 
want  to  get  done? 

2.  Analyze  the  situation,  see  if  the 
goals  remain  the  same;  was  it  real- 
istic? 

3.  Identify  and  recognize  the  prob- 
lems. 

4.  Inventory  resources:  What  abil- 
ities have  you?  Who  has  them?  What 
limitations  have  you,  that  is,  time, 
energy,  money? 

5.  Determine  different  ways  of  solv- 
ing the  problems. 

6.  Choose  a method — make  a deci- 
sion. 


Molding  Attitudes 

by  Mrs.  Marie  B.  Bowen,  Delaware  County,  Ind. 


7.  Evaluate. 

When  an  individual  or  a group  can 
be  taught  to  make  a decision,  it 
means  simply  that  they  have  deter- 
mined what,  why,  how,  when,  and 
who. 

Once  new  agents  get  into  the  habit 
of  working  this  way,  their  own  tasks 
become  easier  and  the  people  with 
whom  they  work  are  taught  a process 
of  analysis  and  planning  that  is  in- 
valuable to  them,  too.  Someone  has 
said  “What  we  require  to  be  taught — 
is  to  be  our  own  teacher.” 

This  method  of  working  will  pre- 
clude a new  agent  from  becoming 
too  positive  about  the  right  way  or 
the  best  way  to  do  things.  She  may 
be  well  informed,  she  should  be.  But 
she  is  in  for  trouble  if  she  thinks  she 
knows  all  the  answers. 

Use  should  be  made  of  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  a new  agent  to 
observe  how  well  club  members  can 
do  things  if  given  an  opportunity. 
Club  members  like  to  do  things  that 
seem  important.  It  is  such  a good 
way  of  showing  them  you  have  con- 
fidence in  them.  It  helps  them  de- 
velop. A “Don’t  do  it  yourself”  cam- 
paign might  be  a very  good  project 
for  home  demonstration  agents. 

One  of  our  first  interviews  is  with 
a newspaper  editor.  In  a conference, 
plan  with  the  new  agent  carefully 
for  this  experience.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  do  a good  job  of  public 
relations  if  she  sees  that  what  she 
says  about  herself  and  her  job  will 
help  people  understand  the  program. 
This  interview  can  make  friends  for 
the  program.  She  will  need  to  be 
suitably  dressed,  for  her  personal  ap- 
pearance can  make  her  look  the  part 
of  a professional  person. 

Perhaps  the  next  experience  the 
new  agent  should  have  is  to  visit  a 
club  meeting.  Usually  I would  be 
giving  a lesson  at  this  meeting  and 


could  talk  it  over  with  her  before 
we  go.  I would  ask  her  to  see  if  I 
made  it  clear,  ask  her  where  she 
thought  I might  improve  it.  This 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  lesson  and  also  explain 
some  of  the  adjustments  which  are 
necessary  with  different  groups.  We 
could  evaluate  this  lesson  on  the  re- 
turn trip  from  the  meeting  while  it 
is  fresh  in  our  minds. 

The  new  agent  should  go  over  the 
enrollment  cards  to  become  familiar 
with  the  names  of  members  in  the 
club.  It  will  help  to  see  them  written 
and  she  can  learn  the  names  of  the 
hostess  and  the  officers.  This  simple 
technique  will  help  her  when  she 
goes  into  her  own  county. 

In  the  Wings 

The  new  agent  will  get  a great 
deal  more  from  the  meeting  than  the 
lesson  if  in  a personal  conference  she 
has  been  prepared  for  it.  She  will 
see  social  know-how  as  well  as  scien- 
tific know-how  demonstrated.  She 
may  see  the  local  club  organization 
in  operation  for  the  first  time.  Sup- 
pose she  feels  the  president  does  a 
poor  job!  Before  going  to  the  meet- 
ing, I should  prepare  her  for  what 
she  might  see.  She  should  get  some 
appreciation  of  how  much  this  presi- 
dent has  worked  for  the  club.  Twelve 
times  a year  she  attends  and  pre- 
sides at  the  club  meeting,  7 or  8 
times  she  attends  council  meetings; 
she  probably  serves  on  a county  com- 
mittee, which  takes  a few  more  days. 
All  this  she  does  in  addition  to  a 
big  job  of  homemaking.  We  some- 
times wonder  how  she  manages  to 
get  to  the  meetings  at  all. 

A new  agent  should  be  cautioned 
about  always  using  the  good  speakers 
or  the  leaders  who  are  already  train- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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MAKE  IT  A TEAM 


by  Victor  B.  McClure  Houtz, 
Thayer  County  Extension  Agents, 


W'  hen  a young  man  or  woman  be- 
comes a trainee  in  extension 
work,  he  or  she  accepts  the  challenge 
of  becoming  a teacher,  a counselor 
and  an  educator  in  all  matters  affec- 
ting rural  people  and  rural  life. 

When  a trainee  is  assigned  to  a 
county,  the  county  extension  staff 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  supply- 
ing the  methods  by  which  he  or  she 
can  accomplish  that  goal.  But, 
neither  the  trainee  nor  staff  members 
can  accomplish  their  goals  alone.  It 
must  be  done  through  teamwork. 

To  what  extent  the  trainee  meets  his 
or  her  goal  depends  on  many  things. 
First,  the  county  staff  needs  to 
have  a sense  of  security,  an  ap- 
preciation of  each  other’s  work  and 
a feeling  of  compatability.  Secondly, 
an  awareness  of  these  values  must 
be  communicated  to  the  trainee. 
For,  without  these,  a trainee  will  fall 
short  of  acquiring  the  extension  phil- 
osophy— demonstrating  what  Exten- 
sion is  by  what  Extension  does. 


Nebraska 


Everybody  likes  to  “belong.”  A 
trainee  must  feel  he  or  she  belongs. 
The  position  of  the  trainee’s  desk 
is  an  important  point  to  consider  in 
bringing  about  this  feeling  of  ac- 
ceptance. Give  his  desk  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  those  of  the  other  agents. 
Above  all,  it  should  not  be  placed 
in  a dismal  corner  where  traffic  sel- 
dom passes. 

Help  him  to  get  acquainted.  Intro- 
duce him  to  the  other  county  workers, 
office  callers,  and  friends.  It  is  far 
better  to  assume  they  have  never  met 
than  overlook  the  value  of  helping 
a newcomer  establish  and  associate 
names  and  faces.  Some  comment  as 
to  their  families,  their  work,  or  their 
status  in  the  community  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  trainee  and  those 
to  whom  he  is  being  introduced. 

Very  shortly,  the  trainee  will  have 
a feeling  of  belonging,  not  only  as  a 
functioning  part  of  the  county  staff, 
but  as  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Mrs.  Norma  Oliver,  office  assistant, 
helps  Ted  Nelson,  trainee,  to  become 
familiar  with  location  of  materials. 


It  is  important  to  have  a good  re- 
lationship between  the  office  assistant 
and  the  agent  in  training  because 
many  of  the  routine  procedures  can 
be  explained  by  her.  Then,  there  is 
the  problem  of  report  making.  Who 
is  better  qualified  to  explain  this 
process  than  the  office  assistant? 
Her  guidance  in  this  area  will  help 
establish  rapport  between  her  and 
the  trainee.  It  also  saves  the  time 
of  other  agents  which  can  be  used 
to  greater  advantage. 

Learn  to  let  go  of  the  reins  and 
give  the  trainee  an  opportunity  to 
assume  responsibility;  train  him  to 
be  a representative  of  the  Extension 
Service.  It  may  be  done  at  inter- 
agency meetings,  training  meetings, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Frequent  staff  conferences  in  Thayer  County,  Nebr.,  help 
Clara  Houtz,  home  extension  agent,  and  Victor  McClure, 
agricultural  agent,  to  orient  Ted  Nelson,  new  assistant  agent. 


The  two  Thayer  County  extension  agents  take  Ted,  their 
new  assistant,  with  them  on  home  calls  to  help  him  become 
acquainted  and  learn  how  to  make  calls. 
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field  meetings,  or  in  the  office. 

To  give  reins  to  the  trainee  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  sounds,  for  people  do 
not  have  confidence  in  a trainee. 
They  want  to  talk  to  the  agent  whom 
they  know.  For  that  reason,  people’s 
confidence  in  the  trainee  must  be 
strengthened.  To  do  this,  determine 
as  early  as  possible  a trainee’s  strong 
points.  Capitalize  on  them  by  draw- 
ing him  into  conversation  during 
office  calls.  Also  see  that  he  carries 
part  of  the  program  in  the  areas  in 
which  he  is  most  capable.  Be  certain 
he  has  a reason  for  everything  he  is 
asked  to  do.  Before  long,  people  will 
know  the  trainee  can  and  does 
carry  his  allotted  part.  Then  they 
will  recognize  him  as  an  important 
member  of  the  extension  team. 

Considerable  time  must  necessarily 
be  spent  in  the  office  during  the  very 
first  part  of  a training  period.  After 
learning  office  routines,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  trainer  agents  and  the 
trainee  make  some  farm  and  home 
visits  together.  Home  visits  with  the 
agricultural  and  home  agents  are  an 
essential  experience  to  a trainee.  It 
provides  a setting  for  seeing  the  fam- 
ily as  a unit.  It  helps  him  see  the 
complete  picture — the  home  exten- 
sion and  youth  programs,  and  those 
for  the  farmer.  Soon  the  trainee  will 
be  traveling  alone.  This  is  one  method 
of  gradually  handing  over  the  reins 
of  responsibility. 

Stressing  again  the  importance  of 
the  first  days  of  the  training  period, 
remember,  the  trainee  is  new  in  his 
work  and  his  surroundings  are  new 
to  him.  Consequently,  he  must  be 
briefed  as  to  the  situation  and  what 
people  wish  to  accomplish.  This  can 
be  done  by  taking  him  into  your  con- 
fidence. 

Do  not  forget  to  give  praise  and  to 
give  compliments  when  work  has 
been  well  done.  Nothing  builds  self- 
confidence,  security,  and  assurance 
more  quickly  than  does  sincere  com- 
mendation. It  spurs  one  on  to  greater 
responsibility. 

Trainees  do  want  responsibility  and 
should  be  given  that  opportunity 
early  in  their  training.  Assigning 
them  only  the  chores  is  not  the  most 
desired  approach.  Better,  select  to- 
gether a definite  part  of  the  program 
and  allow  him  to  develop  it  to  the 
fullest  of  his  abilities.  The  first  will 
provide  the  incentive  to  work  hard; 


the  second  will  provide  a way  in 
which  he  will  receive  pleasure  from 
his  own  accomplishments. 

One  cannot  say  who  is  confronted 
with  the  greatest  challenge  or  who 
plays  the  most  important  role  during 
the  period  of  an  extension  worker’s 
training — the  trainer  or  the  trainee. 
If  he  or  she  is  to  succeed,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  united  efforts  and  team- 
work of  all  concerned. 

A Good  Start 

( Continued  from  page  5 ) 
bution  to  make — the  way  is  clearer 
now. 

The  various  ways  of  dispensing  the 
information  you  now  have  and  will 
acquire  through  training  are  shown 
you.  No  one  prescription  meets  all 
needs.  You  are  acquainted  with 
methods  of  personal  counseling  and 
you  learn  the  importance  of  mass 
media. 

You  learn  how  to  give  action  ap- 
peal to  your  circular  letters;  you  get 
pretty  adept  at  handling  the  recipe 
for  writing  a news  story;  you  find  out 
what  goes  into  an  agent’s  column  and 
the  best  style  to  employ.  The  poten- 
tialities of  bulletins  as  lucrative 
sources  of  material  for  radio,  TV, 
circular  letters,  and  demonstrations 
are  pointed  out  to  you.  You  become 
acquainted  with  visual  aids  and  quick- 
ly understand  that  they  make  things 
more  graphic,  more  easily  understood. 
You  learn  what  makes  TV  programs 
tick. 

An  orientation  program.  Capsules 
of  wisdom  containing  concentrated 
knowledge  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  Extension  Service  agent. — Vir- 
ginia White,  Associate  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent,  Lafayette  Parish, 
La. 

Molding  Attitudes 

( Continued  from  page  6) 
ed  in  all  jobs  of  importance.  How  do 
we  know  if  there  is  latent  talent  un- 
less we  provide  an  opportunity  for 
new  people  to  perform  in  our  pro- 
grams. How  can  they  ever  improve? 

When  the  new  agent  goes  to  club 
meetings  on  her  own,  she  should 
visit  some  good  clubs  and  some  poor 
ones — she  will  have  both  kinds  in 
her  own  county— for  she  may  get  a 
shock  when  she  hears  a local  leader 
give  a lesson  for  the  first  time.  If 


she  has  been  prepared  for  it,  how- 
ever, she  will  conclude  that  education 
is  a slow  process,  and  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  Here  again,  we 
must  start  where  the  people  now  are. 

And  perhaps,  seeing  a leader  or 
an  officer  do  a poor  job  occasionally, 
may  help  the  new  agent  to  see  that 
she  is  not  at  her  best  every  day.  We 
hope  that  most  of  her  days  are  good 
days,  but  a frank  admission  that  none 
of  us  is  always  at  our  best,  helps  us 
to  be  more  tolerant  and  more  under- 
standing. 

How  can  the  trainee  learn  some- 
thing about  her  own  county?  If  she 
learns  about  the  county  in  which  she 
trains,  she  would  probably  learn  about 
her  own  county  in  the  same  way.  The 
annual  reports  will  show  the  pro- 
gram and  its  development.  The  cen- 
sus tables  describing  the  character- 
istics of  the  population  are  required 
reading  for  Delaware  County  train- 
ees. The  census  report  can  be  found 
in  every  library. 

A new  agent  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  write  some  news  stories 
and  script  for  radio  programs  and 
give  them  herself.  This  can  be  de- 
veloped by  first  observing,  then  as- 
sisting, before  becoming  entirely  re- 
sponsible. 

My  most  important  job  as  trainer, 
I believe,  is  done  in  personal  confer- 
ences. 

I believe  my  role  as  a trainer  is 
to  help  the  new  agent  get  acquainted 
with  the  Extension  Service — to  help 
her  see  the  philosophy  back  of  it, 
and  to  see  that  if  people  are  taught 
to  analyze  their  own  needs,  use  the 
available  facts,  and  then  make  deci- 
sions, the  program  will  succeed. 

Ups  and  Downs 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
panded  program  requiring  matur- 
ity and  judgment. 

A thoughtful  program  of  gradu- 
ate study  as  a means  of  gaining 
redirection  and  rededication. 
Certainly  all  of  us  in  Extension 
want  to  be  instrumental  in  helping 
each  other  to  fulfill  the  old  Gaelic 
Blessing — 

“May  the  roads  rise  with  you 
And  the  wind  be  always  at  your 
back 

And  may  the  Lord  hold  you  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand.” 
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E.  M.  De  Busk,  Middlesex  County  agent,  meets 
with  a farm  family  to  help  make  farm  and  home 
development  plans. 


Chilton  Reyburn,  Prince  Georges  agent,  advises 
the  Allins  on  their  plans  to  remodel  and  landscape 
their  home. 


Job 


by  George  C.  Herring,  Assistant 
Extension  Director,  Virginia 

Two  objectives  were  established 
early  in  getting  the  farm  and 
home  development  phase  of  the  ex- 
tension program  underway  in  Vir- 
ginia. One  was  to  acquaint  person- 
nel throughout  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture with  this  activity.  A second  was 
to  get  the  thinking  and  assistance  of 
all  who  might  be  helpful,  whether 
they  were  in  extension,  research,  or 
resident  teaching.  To  carry  out  these 
objectives,  numerous  meetings  and 
conferences  were  held,  and  three 
committees  were  appointed  to  study 
and  develop  plans  for  phases  of  this 
undertaking. 

The  committee  on  training  person- 
nel had  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  should  be  taught,  how 
and  when  it  should  be  done,  who 
would  do  it,  and  other  details  of  the 
training  program.  It  also  had  the 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
material  needed,  including  a farm 
and  home  development  manual.  The 
latter  included  basic  information  on 
policy  and  procedure,  subject  matter 
needed  in  decision  making,  and  forms 
for  the  use  of  workers. 

The  preparation  of  the  manual  was 
a school  of  agriculture  undertaking. 
It  brought  together  people  in  re- 
search, teaching,  and  Extension  with- 
in subject-matter  fields.  Much  of  the 


material  had  to  be  developed  across 
departmental  lines.  The  effect  was 
to  create  a better  understanding 
among  workers  in  the  school  of  agri- 
culture. After  completion  of  the  man- 
ual, agents  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  preparation  of  it  was  a 
worthwhile  undertaking  in  itself. 

The  first  school  for  extension  work- 
ers on  farm  and  home  development 
was  held  for  a week  at  the  college. 
Its  purpose  was  to  give  training  in 
procedure  to  the  specialists  and  all 
county  workers  of  the  15  pilot  coun- 
ties. Administrative  staff  members, 
extension  specialists  in  farm  and 
home  management,  and  members  of 
the  resident  teaching  staff  were  the 
instructors. 

After  giving  those  in  attendance 
background  information  on  objectives 
of  this  extension  activity,  principles 
of  farm  and  home  management,  and 
the  like,  a nearby  farm  was  selected 
for  study.  The  essential  data  for 
both  the  farm  and  home  had  been 


obtained  previously.  Because  of  wea- 
ther conditions,  it  was  impossible  to 
go  to  the  farm  on  the  day  scheduled. 
However,  a map  of  the  farm  and 
plan  of  the  home  were  available.  In 
addition,  the  farm  owner  and  his  wife 
were  present  for  one  session,  which 
provided  an  opportunity  for  answer- 
ing pertinent  questions. 

After  obtaining  all  needed  infor- 
mation, those  attending  the  school 
were  divided  into  groups  to  study 
different  alternatives  previously  se- 
lected. An  adviser  was  assigned  to 
each  group,  which  worked  intensively 
on  developing  its  alternative  and  in 
completing  a report.  The  reports  of 
alternatives  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home  were  presented  to  the  entire 
school  and  discussion  followed.  This 
phase  of  the  training  program  was 
then  summarized  by  the  teaching 
staff. 

The  last  session  of  the  school  was 
devoted  to  methods  of  getting  the 
( Co7itinued  on  next  page) 
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Have  You  a 

5-YEAR  PLAN? 

by  F.  E.  Rogers,  State  Extension  Agent,  Missouri 


work  underway  on  the  county  level. 
Special  committees  were  assigned  to 
develop  techniques  which  were  staged 
with  workers  acting  the  parts  of 
county  extension  agents  or  farm  peo- 
ple. The  school  was  pronounced  by 
many  workers  as  the  best  they  had 
ever  attended.  The  key  to  its  success 
was  that  all  had  participated  in  it. 

After  completion  of  the  first  school, 
plans  were  immediately  developed  to 
train  county  workers  outside  the  pilot 
counties.  Six  district  schools  of  3 
days’  duration  were  organized  in  the 
field  for  white  workers  and  one  at 
Virginia  State  College  for  the  Negro 
agents.  The  program  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  first  school  but  had 
to  be  somewhat  streamlined  because 
less  time  was  devoted  to  it.  In  all 
cases,  basic  data  for  a nearby  farm 
situation  were  obtained  in  advance. 
A visit  was  already  made  to  the  farm. 

Following  the  schools,  the  special- 
ists assigned  for  farm  and  home  de- 
velopment worked  intensively  with 
agents  on  their  individual  problems. 
In  this  process  the  specialists  contin- 
ued to  learn  more  about  methods 
and  thereby  became  of  increased 
value  to  the  agents.  After  several 
months  of  experience,  agents  in  pilot 
counties  and  certain  specialists  were 
brought  together  in  a district  meet- 
ing for  1-day  sessions  to  exchange 
ideas  and  methods. 

One  problem  encountered  early 
was  the  rapid  turnover  in  county 
personnel,  particularly  in  the  pilot 
counties  where  additional  workers 
had  been  employed.  Even  though 
provision  has  been  made  to  train 
new  agents  through  schools  similar 
to  those  already  described,  activity 
in  the  field  of  farm  and  home  devel- 
opment is  slowed  down  greatly  when 
experienced  workers  leave.  While  all 
agents,  with  the  exception  of  recently 
employed  ones,  have  received  some 
training,  there  is  a need  for  much 
more  of  it. 

Under  consideration  are  intensive 
schools  in  farm  and  home  manage- 
ment. Another  need,  in  order  to 
reach  more  people,  is  to  explore  fur- 
ther the  group  methods  of  teaching. 
If  the  farm  and  home  phase  of  the 
extension  program  is  to  make  its 
greatest  contribution,  the  training  of 
extension  personnel  will  have  to  be 
a continuing  process. 


Planning  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  get  control  of  more  of  our 
time.  Many  of  us  find  ourselves  try- 
ing to  “do  all  things  for  all  people” 
and  not  time  enough  to  do  any  of 
them  well.  Maybe  this  is  because 
we  do  not  have  a well-planned  speci- 
fic program  recognized  and  under- 
stood by  the  rural  leaders. 

Plans  for  professional  improvement 
— the  one  thing  that  would  contrib- 
ute most  to  helping  us  become  more 
effective  and  efficient  extension  work- 
ers— are  not  made  in  many  cases  be- 
cause “we  do  not  have  the  time.”  So 
if  we  are  to  have  time  for  professional 
improvement  the  first  step  is  to  make 
a plan — a proposed  design  for  the 
betterment  of  our  profession. 

Obviously,  this  plan  or  design  must 
take  into  account  the  individual’s 
present  situation.  For  example,  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves  such  questions 
as:  How  much  time  did  I spend  last 
year  in  improving  myself  profession- 
ally? What  improvement  would  I like 
to  make?  Do  I want  to  continue  in 
my  present  position  or  would  I like 
to  direct  my  improvement  to  some 
other  phase  of  extension  work?  What 
kinds  of  professional  improvement 
are  at  my  disposal?  What  other  pro- 
fessional improvement  opportunities 
are  needed? 

A professional  improvement  survey 
made  late  in  1955,  answered  by  94 
percent  of  our  Missouri  extension 
workers,  showed  37  percent  had  at- 
tended summer  schools  since  they 
joined  the  extension  staff.  And  an- 
other 54  percent  indicated  they 
planned  to  do  so  during  the  next  5 
years.  More  than  half  of  the  400 
members  reporting  said  they  were  in- 
terested in  improving  their  skills  in 
conducting  meetings,  in  news  writing, 
in  effective  speaking,  and  in  the  use 
of  visual  aids  in  extension  teaching. 
Missouri  Extension  workers  have 


been  encouraged,  especially  during 
the  last  5 years,  by  the  administrative 
staff  to  improve  themselves  profes- 
sionally. Sabbatic  leave  with  half 
pay  has  been  given.  Special  summer 
study  leave  has  been  available.  Par- 
tial expenses  for  summer  schools  have 
been  paid.  And  courses  have  been 
taught  out  of  State. 

Six  to  eight  workshops  and  dis- 
trict training  conferences  have  been 
held  annually  on  the  subjects  re- 
quested by  agents  and  specialists. 
These  served  as  refresher  courses. 
Also,  books  from  the  university  li- 
brary have  been  taken  to  district 
conferences  and  checked  out  by 
agents. 

Accomplishments 

Professional  improvement  accom- 
plishments include  the  following: 

An  average  of  52  extension  people 
have  attended  summer  schools  an- 
nually during  the  past  5 years.  In 
1956,  37  attended  the  special  sum- 
mer session  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. And  19  others  attended  one 
of  the  regional  summer  schools. 
Thirty-four  of  these  received  $50  ex- 
pense money  from  extension  funds. 
Ten  were  awarded  other  scholar- 
ships. 

Thirty-five  have  received  master’s 
degrees,  and  two  earned  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees since  1951. 

This  year,  95  percent  of  the  State 
and  county  extension  staff  members 
took  part  in  4-day  communication 
workshops.  At  the  end  of  the  con- 
ferences they  reported  76  percent  of 
their  time  was  used  in  communica- 
tions. 

During  1956,  43  percent  of  the 
county  extension  worker’s  read  uni- 
versity library  books  for  self-improve- 
ment. 

Even  though  many  are  working  to 
improve  themselves  professionally, 
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progress  has  not  been  fast  enough. 
Main  reason  is  that  each  individual 
does  not  have  a definite  written  plan 
for  himself — a long-time  professional 
improvement  plan.  With  this  in 
mind,  district  supervisors  last  year 
suggested  each  agent  work  out  his 
own  5-year  plan  for  professional  im- 
provement. Some  now  have  such 
plans.  During  the  next  2 years  we 
expect  the  majority  of  the  staff  will 
develop  such  plans  to  fit  their  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Listen  to 
the  People 
Speak 


4k 


by  Anna  Jim  Erickson,  Informa- 
tion Specialist,  Washington 


Stop  . . . look  . . . and  listen  to 
the  people  speak! 

That,  briefly,  is  what  some  of  us 
in  Washington  State  have  been  doing. 
Our  purpose  is  to  visit  families  in 
their  homes,  to  listen  as  they  talk 
about  their  interests,  their  problems, 
their  home  and  farm,  their  neighbor- 
hood. We  listen  for  the  words  they 
use  and  for  the  precise  meaning  they 
give  those  words. 

We  think  it  is  a good  way  to  learn 
a lot  about  our  audience,  about  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  serve,  about 
our  own  extension  program. 


Basic  extension  philosophy  holds 
that  no  method  can  replace  home 
visits  as  a way  of  getting  close  to 
people.  If  it’s  true  of  people  we 
know,  it’s  even  truer,  of  course,  of 
those  we  don’t  know. 

In  the  past  year  I’ve  had  the  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  of  visiting  some 
30  families  in  7 counties.  On  each 
visit,  I was  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  of  our  county  extension  agents. 

My  aim  was  to  get  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  people  who,  we  hope, 
are  reading  the  information  mate- 
rials we  prepare  in  the  State  exten- 
sion office.  I’m  on  the  news  desk.  We 
have  clippings  to  show  that  our  stor- 
ies are  printed  in  many  papers,  daily 
and  weekly.  But  are  those  stories 
read?  And  if  they  are  read,  are  they 
on  the  right  subjects  and  laced  with 
the  right  words  to  lead  the  readers 
into  action? 

I’m  convinced  that  the  only  way 
we  can  find  out  the  answers  to  these 
questions  is  to  go  to  the  people  we 
are  writing  for. 

The  visits  were  prompted  by  my 
receipt  of  a $500  study  award  for 
professional  improvement  from  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural 
College  Editors  and  the  National 
Plant  Food  Institute. 

Our  procedure,  usually,  was  to  flip 
a coin,  pick  a road  in  the  county, 
and  turn  in  at  the  first  strange  name 
on  a mailbox. 

From  then  on,  we  did  largely  what 
“came  naturally.”  What  came  natur- 
ally for  our  host  or  hostess  was  to 
invite  us  in.  If  the  word  “extension” 
or  “county  agent”  meant  anything 
at  all,  the  visit  was  likely  to  have 
many  of  the  aspects  of  old  home 
week.  The  gratitude  and  delight  of 
our  hosts  over  our  taking  time  out 
to  visit  sent  us  on  our  way  with  a 
warm  glow. 

If  the  name  didn’t  strike  a familiar 
chord,  we  had  considerable  back- 
grounding to  do.  But  in  the  end,  the 
results  were  usually  the  same — de- 
light and  gratitude  for  our  interest 
and  visit. 

Once  we  made  the  word  “extension” 
meaningful,  questions  began  to  flow 
freely.  Sometimes,  of  course,  they 
started  as  soon  as  we  got  inside  the 
door.  That’s  when  the  family  knew 
the  name  of  the  agent  from  her  per- 
sonal newspaper  column  or  radio 
talks  or  from  phone  calls  for  help 


to  the  county  extension  office. 

We  told  the  family  who  we  were 
and  that  we  had  simply  stopped  in 
to  get  acquainted.  To  our  hosts  that 
seemed  to  be  reason  enough  for  com- 
ing. We  like  people,  the  agents  and 
I.  And  we  showed  it  by  giving  our 
full  and  smiling  attention  to  our  host 
or  hostess.  Sometimes  both  were  in 
on  our  visits.  We  opened  up  areas  of 
conversation  by  comments  on  some- 
thing in  the  home  or  something  we 
had  seen  on  the  farm  or  in  the  yard. 
We  asked  few  questions.  We  en- 
couraged the  people  to  talk  and  we 
listened.  We  took  no  notes.  We  had 
no  schedule  of  questions.  We  listened 
for  words  and  their  emotional  con- 
tent; we  looked  for  facial  and  bodily 
expressions  that  would  convey  atti- 
tudes and  emotions  concerning  the 
topics  discussed.  We  looked  at  the 
home  and  the  farm  and  considered 
what  we  saw  in  the  light  of  what 
the  people  mentioned  in  the  way  of 
interests  and  problems.  We  visited 
each  family  for  an  hour  and  a half 
at  least — often  longer  because  they 
wouldn’t  let  us  get  away. 

Leave  a Calling  Card 

We  left  the  family  a copy  of  a 
printed  publication  list  of  extension 
bulletins,  and  on  it  the  name  of  the 
agent,  and  the  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  county  extension 
office. 

In  later  interviews,  we  used  a post- 
interview checksheet  to  record  what 
we  heard  and  what  we  saw.  This  we 
filled  out  after  leaving  the  farm. 

The  fear  of  fire  lay  heavy  on  the 
hearts  of  two  mothers.  One  said: 
“We  always  look  to  see  if  the  house 
is  still  here  every  time  we  come  back 
from  town.”  She  looked  dubiously  at 
the  small  tanks,  fire  extinguishers, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  “We’d 
be  suffocated  in  our  beds,  if  a fire 
broke  out  in  the  night.”  The  other 
mother  said:  “How  can  you  teach 
children  to  break  a window  with- 
out actually  breaking  one?  How  can 
they  break  a window  and  get  through 
without  cutting  their  bare  feet?” 

There  were  questions  about  weeds 
and  sprays  and  fabrics  and  window 
curtains  and  canned  food  and  food 
freezers,  garden  cultivators,  pastures, 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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dream,  slow,  steady , certain  in 
formulating,  has  suddenly  burst 
into  a live,  real  thing  that  almost 
literally  knocks  on  our  doors  and 
strides  into  our  lives.  A welcome 
guest — this  new  view  of  an  old 
friend,  com  m unications. 

To  be  very,  very  brief,  it  all 
started  with  a conviction  that  we 
can  and  must  improve  our  meth- 
ods of  communicating  with  our 
fellowmen.  The  108  persons  rep- 
resenting teams  from  26  States  and 
territories,  who  attended  the  3 
national  workshops,  are,  from  all 
reports,  overflowing  with  enthu- 
siasm and  eager  to  relay  to  you  the 
same  exciting  experiences  they  en- 


joyed in  the  3-week  workshops. 

The  Communications  Training 
Program  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Project  in 
Agricultural  Communications  un- 
der policy  direction  of  a special 
committee  of  the  Extension  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  and  Policy, 
American  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univer- 
sities. 

Footing  the  bills  for  these  work- 
shops, the  State  extension  services 
selected  their  representatives  care- 
fully from  among  the  State  super- 
visors, training  leaders,  editors  and 
specialists. 

Returning  to  home  base,  these 


teams  have  wasted  no  time  in  shar- 
ing with  their  co-workers  part  of 
the  magic  they  seem  to  have  ab- 
sorbed in  their  training.  Some 
States  have  relayed  to  county  ex- 
tension workers  a substantial  piece  '• 
of  communications  understanding, 
appreciation  and  know-how. 

As  the  following  articles  indicate,  1 
what  has  been  done  is  only  an  eye- 
opener.  As  Hal  Taylor  of  Wyom- 
ing said,  “Our  participants  from 
Wyoming  are  developing,  as  all 
other  State  teams  are  doing,  a con- 
tinuing program  for  improving 
communications,  which  appears  to 
be  something  that  could  very  well 
revolutionize  Extension  in  our 
State." 


to  be  understood! 


Following  are  comments  on  the  Communications  Training  Pro- 
gram as  it  was  prepared  and  presented  by  the  National  Project  j 
in  Agricultural  Communications.  L.  E.  Hoffman,  chairman  of 
the  planning  committee,  speaks  on  “The  Case  for  it”,  and  E.  B. 
Winner,  Missouri  Extension  Editor,  tells  “Some  Results  of  it.” 


“The  Case  for  It ” 

by  L.  E.  Hoff  man,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Indiana 

id  I reach  the  people  concern- 
I f ed?  Did  they  understand?” 
Those  are  questions  we  as  extension 
workers  need  to  constantly  ask  our- 
selves. They  are  particularly  import- 
ant in  these  changing  times.  We  face 
constant  demands  to  reach  more  peo- 
ple, different  audiences,  to  spend  re- 
search results  faster,  to  concentrate 
more  on  the  unit  approach  and  still 
find  ways  to  give  more  help  in  mar- 
keting, public  affairs,  and  many  other 
problems  and  programs  vital  to  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
people  we  serve. 

In  all  of  this,  our  job  is  educational. 
Whether  we  are  county  workers,  spe- 
cialists, supervisors  or  administra- 


tors, we  are  teachers.  We  must  know 
subject  matter.  We  must  also  know 
how  to  teach.  We  in  Extension  have 
done  a good  job  of  keeping  up  on 
subject  matter.  We’ve  been  trained 
in  subject  matter,  and  we  have  kept 
close  contact  with  research  and  sub- 
ject-matter specialists.  We  surely 
cannot  minimize  the  importance  of 
subject  matter.  It  is  the  raw  material 
with  which  we  work.  How  we  pre- 
pare it  and  offer  it  to  our  public  for 
their  acceptance  and  use  is  the  test 
of  our  teaching  ability. 

We  all  know  experts  in  subject 
matter  who  are  not  able  to  teach. 
The  men  who  make  automobiles 
might  not  be  able  to  sell  them,  and 
the  people  who  sell  them  probably 
couldn’t  make  them. 

Most  of  us  in  Extension  have  not 
had  a great  deal  of  training  in  how 


to  teach.  We  have  learned  through 
experience.  Many  extension  workers 
have  become  expert  teachers  in  the 
special  kind  of  out-of -classroom  teach- 
ing we  have  to  do. 

What  we  sometimes  overlook  is 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  exper- 
iences that  can  help  us  be  better 
teachers — our  own  experiences  and 
those  of  other  people.  There  is  much 
that  all  of  us,  particularly  the  wealth 
of  younger,  newer  extension  workers, 
can  learn  from  other  people’s  ex- 
periences. Other  extension  workers, 
the  sociologists,  psychologists,  com- 
munications experts,  and  others  have 
developed  many  principles  and  meth- 
ods that  apply  or  can  be  adapted  to 
our  problems. 

More  and  more  frequently  we  hear 
county  extension  agents,  specialists, 
and  supervisors  saying,  “We  don’t 
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have  time  to  get  the  many  jobs 
done.”  We  have  heard  and  still  hear 
the  same  thing  from  farmers  and 
homemakers.  We  have  been  very 
effective  in  sitting  down  with  farm 
families  and  helping  them  make  bet- 
ter use  of  their  time,  modernize  their 
methods,  fit  many  complicated  facts 
together,  and  otherwise  increase  their 
efficiency. 

We  have  a right  to  be  proud  of 
the  very  practical  help  we  have  given 
farm  people  in  modernizing  and  in- 
creasing their  efficiency.  Isn't  it  time 
for  us  to  wonder  how  much  we  have 
done  to  increase  our  own  efficiency? 

To  Teach  Is  To  Communicate 

Our  teaching  problem  is  one  of 
communicating  ideas.  Those  of  us 
who  follow  worldwide  military,  politi- 
cal, and  other  developments  almost 
momentarily  know  that  we  have  had 
far-reaching  changes  in  communica- 
tion facilities,  possibilities,  and  meth- 
ods in  recent  years.  Such  new  teach- 
ing tools  as  television,  radio,  and  our 
vast  news  reporting  network  are  only 
the  dramatic  parts  of  the  communi- 
cations revolution  that  has  been  tak- 
ing place.  Progress  in  visual  com- 
munication, in  communication  re- 
search, and  in  study  of  audience 
needs  and  interests  are  equally  im- 
portant, too. 

All  of  this  has  given  us  added 
teaching  tools  and  new  techniques 
and  a chance  to  fit  them  soundly 
into  our  teaching  plans  and  increase 
our  teaching  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness. 

The  only  way  to  get  more  done 


per  worker  is  to  increase  our  effi- 
ciency. If  we  were  more  efficient  we 
could  lessen  the  number  of  hours 
that  most  of  us  now  work.  This  would 
also  bring  more  satisfaction  from  our 
jobs. 

Balanced  Teaching 

The  efficient  worker  uses  the  right 
tools  for  each  particular  job.  A good 
mechanic  does  not  use  a screw  driver 
where  he  needs  a wrench.  He  does 
not  confine  himself  to  just  a few  tools 
but  uses  a whole  kit  if  the  job  de- 
mands it.  We  have  many  tools  in 
extension  teaching.  Do  we  use  the 
right  tools  for  a particular  job,  and 
do  we  make  use  of  all  the  tools  we 
have?  Many  times  a worker  becomes 
a specialist  in  the  use  of  one  tool, 
such  as  radio  or  news  writing,  but 
fails  to  select  the  right  combination 
for  getting  the  job  done  well.  We 
have  put  a great  deal  of  emphasis 
lately  on  the  unit  approach  in  farm- 
ing and  homemaking.  Some  States 
have  called  it  Balanced  Farming.  We 
might  call  Extension  Work,  Balanced 
Teaching. 

Extension  has  felt  the  need  for 
further  training  in  good  teaching  for 
a long  time,  and  staff  members  have 
been  encouraged  to  do  graduate  work. 
But  very  recently,  there  has  develop- 
ed a widespread  interest  in  better 
training  for  good  teaching,  how  to 
communicate  ideas  from  one  person 
to  another.  You  can’t  teach  if  you 
don’t  communicate.  That  is  true 
whether  you  are  using  oral,  visual,  or 
written  methods,  or  visits,  meetings, 
or  mass  channels. 


Our  extension  leadership  has  re- 
sponded in  most  States  and,  with 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities,  has  en- 
couraged staff  members  to  take  grad- 
uate courses,  arranged  special  sum- 
mer schools  on  extension  teaching 
methods,  workshops,  staff  confer- 
ences, and  provided  more  assistance 
to  agents  in  news  writing,  and  radio 
and  television  teaching  methods. 

Large  numbers  of  extension  work- 
ers have  participated  in  and  profited 
from  these  in-service  training  or  pro- 
fessional improvement  efforts.  Fur- 
ther possibilities  for  extension  work- 
ers to  get  professional  improvement 
in  teaching  methods  should  come 
from  an  intensive  and  more  coord- 
inated communication  training  pro- 
gram now  getting  underway  in  many 
States. 

“Some  Results  of  It” 

by  E.  B.  W inner,  Editor,  State 
Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Missouri 

Do  you  understand  how  to  under- 
stand and  be  understood  when 
you  are  communicating?  Hmmm!- 
You  know  this  tongue  twister  really 
has  a lot  of  meaning  in  it.  In  fact,  it’s 
worth  rereading  just  to  be  sure  you 
understand  it. 

Extension  workers  in  Missouri 
heard  this  repeated  many  times  in 
the  4-day  communication  workshops 
held  this  past  fall.  And  we  believe 
Missouri  Extensioners  can  truly  say 
that  they  now  have  a better  under- 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


(Left)  The  I.  M.  Nonadopter  family  present  a skit  to  dem- 
onstrate a communications  problem.  They  are,  left  to 
right,  Mary  Holtman,  NPAC;  Mary  Louise  Collings,  USDA; 
and  Burl  Winchester,  Montana.  This  was  given  at  the 


Wyoming  workshop.  (Right)  A panel  discussion  at  the 
same  workshop.  (Left  to  right)  Gene  Quenomoen,  Mon- 
tana; Archie  Harney,  Idaho;  Waneta  Wittier,  Nevada;  Louis 
Schilt,  Wyoming. 
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You  can’t  put  more  than  24 
hours  in  a day,  but  you  can 
patch  the  leaks  where  precious 
time  is  lost. 


improving 
the  use 


by  Cleo  Fitzsimmons,  Ph.  I)., 
Professor  of  Home  Management, 
Purdue  University,  Indiana 


Probably  there  is  no  large  group 
of  workers  in  our  economic  order 
for  whom  the  incentive  to  keep  up 
to  date  in  their  work  is  greater  than 
for  those  in  the  Extension  Service. 
The  people  in  rural  communities 
across  the  United  States,  who  work 
as  local  leaders  with  Extension,  bring 
problems  which  are  part  of  the  fabric 
of  life  in  a free  enterprise  economy. 
Solution  of  these  problems  depends 
at  least  in  part  on  the  best  and  new- 
est information  which  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  problems  presented  are  many 
and  varied.  To  be  able  to  acquire 
the  kind  of  information  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  job,  exten- 
sion agents  and  specialists  alike  en- 
gage in  a rigorous  in-service  type  of 
training.  Part  of  this  is  self-directed 
and  can  consist  in  reading  current 
reports  of  activity  and  research  in 
their  fields.  Part  will  consist  of  spe- 
cial conferences  and  short  courses 
for  extension  workers  in  which  prob- 
lems of  immediate  importance  and 
longtime  plans  can  be  considered  in 
a group.  Some  workers  return  to 
college  for  a short  period  of  directed 
study  or  for  the  time  necessary  to 
obtain  an  advanced  degree. 

The  devotion  of  extension  people  to 
their  work  is  proved  again  and  again 
by  this  preparation  for  keeping 
abreast  of  its  demands.  The  job  be- 
comes almost  a way  of  life.  Constant 
sharing  of  tasks  with  alert  groups  of 
people  and  feelings  of  satisfaction 
from  seeing  the  successful  outcome  of 
adopted  practices  are  rewards  which 
make  extension  efforts  worthwhile. 
But  the  pressures  of  satisfying  work 
can  become  so  great  that  even  the 
most  devoted  worker  must  pause  at 
intervals  to  consider  whether  or  not 
he  has  the  time  he  needs  for  family 
and  friends  and  self-maintenance. 

What  Are  Your  Goals? 

To  make  his  efforts  count  for  max- 
imum results,  the  extension  worker 
must  learn  two  important  procedures 
in  time  use:  To  define  his  goals  in 
living  and  working  and  to  employ 
the  methods  of  work  simplification. 
The  definition  of  goals  comes  first 
and  serves  to  direct  all  activity. 

Each  worker  owes  it  to  himself  to 
take  time  to  decide  what  his  goals 
are.  They  will  determine  his  choices 


of  activity  for  himself  and  for  his 
job.  Others  may  suggest  activities  . j 
from  which  he  will  choose,  but  the 
final  selection  will  be  his.  Choice 
should  follow  careful,  honest  self- 
analysis.  Ideally,  what  he  chooses 
to  do  will  be  in  agreement  with  his 
judgment  of  how  he  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  job  and 
of  what  he  feels  is  most  worth  having 
in  his  life.  With  experience  and  the 
completion  of  chosen  tasks,  goals  may 
be  changed.  But  conscious  selection, 
in  line  with  an  overall  plan  when  a 
choice  must  be  made,  offers  the  great- 
est promise  for  keeping  time  use  in 
desirable  proportions. 

Five  suggestions  can  be  given  to 
help  in  stating  goals.  Goals  may  be 
stated  as  values  sought.  Examples 
would  be  working  for  happiness,  se- 
curity, or  knowledge.  Goals  can  be 
stated  as  types  of  activity.  This  might 
be  sending  the  children  to  college, 
reaching  a membership  of  1.000  in 
a county  extension  group,  or  enrolling 
1,200  4-H  Club  members.  Goals  can 
be  stated  by  stages  in  a family’s  life 
cycle  or  in  our  judgment  of  what  rep- 
resents stages  of  development  of  an 
extension  program.  In  the  family, 
goals  might  relate  to  the  needs  of  the 
new  family  to  preschool,  grade,  high 
school  or  college  children;  or  finally 
to  retirement  of  the  parents. 

Goals  in  a county  program  might 
begin  with  200  members  and  25  de- 
pendable leaders  and  proceed  from  1 
that  point  perhaps  in  a series  of  3- 
year  goals.  Goals  can  be  stated  as 
financial  or  money  outlays.  Exam- 
ples are:  Saving  $5,000  as  a down 
payment  for  a house,  or  accumulating 
$1,000  as  a surplus  to  help  insure  the 
continuation  of  some  extension  ac- 
tivity. Finally,  goals  should  help  show 
advancement  in  reaching  the  ends 
sought.  Some  will  be  short-time  and 
will  be  related  to  what  a worker  ex- 
pects to  do  today  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate foreseeable  future,  tomorrow  and 
perhaps  a month  from  now — a 4-H 
leaders’  meeting  or  a visit  to  a club. 
Some  will  be  intermediate  and  may 
bring  together  the  results  of  a num- 
ber of  programs  as  an  annual  meet- 
ing. Some  will  be  longtime — often 
not  determinable  in  detail  when  plans 
are  made,  but  important  to  provide 
for  in  an  extension  program,  as  a 
5-year  achievement  day  or,  in  the 
( Continued  on  page  23) 
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do  you  need  a 

TUNEUP? 


by  Helen  D.  Turner  and  George  H. 
Enfield,  Federal  Extension  Service 


Tired  of  it  all?  Said  everything 
you  have  to  say  20  times  over 
and  it  seems  no  one  bothers  to  listen? 
Think  you’ll  blow  your  top  if  just 
one  more  person  asks  for  anything? 
How  long  have  you  been  in  that 
county — 8,  10,  15  years?  And  do  you 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  you’ve 
never  had  time  to  take  a real  vaca- 
tion or  get  away  from  the  county  for 
anything  except  annual  extension 
conferences,  4-H  Club  camps,  and  an 
occasional  trip  to  a nearby  county  to 
judge  their  4-H  Club  fair! 

Starting  a new  job  is  a little  like 
taking  a new  car  out  on  the  road — 
the  hills  are  easy  to  climb — each 
curve  presents  a new  challenge.  You 
and  the  car  follow  the  roadmap  with 
ease  and  assurance.  As  the  car  ages, 
you  may  need  to  shift  gears  to  make 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Spark  plugs  need 
replacing;  the  pistons  don’t  function 
properly;  the  tires  are  definitely  not 
what  they  used  to  be;  and  it  takes 
more  gas  to  cover  the  same  distance. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  the  job. 

When  a car  slows  down,  you  do 
one  of  two  things,  trade  for  a new 
model  or  have  an  overhaul  job  done 
on  the  old  one. 

Perhaps  your  present  dilemma 
stems  from  the  fact — let’s  face  it — 
you  need  to  trade  for  a new  model. 
In  other  words,  change  to  a new 
county.  A new  job,  new  surround- 


ings, new  situations  present  new 
challenges,  and  the  road  will  be  faced 
with  renewed  assurance  of  your 
strength  and  ability.  Also,  it  is  some- 
times easier  to  adapt  to  changes  in 
methods  and  techniques  in  a new 
environment. 

However,  before  there  is  a general 
upset-the-fruit-basket,  let’s  look  at  the 
alternatives.  If  it  isn’t  possible  or 
desirable  to  change  models,  how  to 
get  better  mileage  out  of  the  old  car 
must  be  determined.  Take  it  in  for 
an  overhaul.  A good  mechanic  will 
analyze  the  situation  carefully  and 
list  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the 
old  car  in  A-l  shape.  You  can  be  your 
own  “mechanic”  in  determining  the 
reasons  for  your  present  slump.  If 
you  feel  the  need  of  an  “expert,”  ask 
your  supervisor  to  help. 

What  things  are  you  doing  just 
because  you  have  always  done  them. 
Can  some  be  eliminated  altogether  or 
at  least  organized  for  greater  effi- 
ciency? You  may  be  carrying  on  ac- 
tivities or  practices  necessary  to  es- 
tablish yourself  as  a new  agent,  but 
are  they  still  necessary?  What  are 
you  doing  that  could  be  done  as  well 
— maybe  better — by  others — secretary 
or  lay  leaders?  (Granted  you’d  have 
to  do  some  training.)  Sometimes  a 
carburetor  adjustment  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  get  more  gas  mileage 
out  of  an  old  car. 


Have  you  kept  up  to  date?  The 
situation  has  changed,  have  you?  If 
it’s  your  old  methods  that  are  hold- 
ing you  back,  attendance  at  a regional 
summer  school  could  grind  your 
valves  to  cut  down  on  loss  of  expres- 
sion and  power.  To  help  you  see  more 
clearly  where  you  are  going,  that 
windshield  could  be  given  a good 
cleaning  at  a workshop  on  program 
projection.  Some  new  visual  aids 
might  help  your  light  shine  a little 
higher  and  you  could  drive  faster. 

If  the  tires  are  bad,  you  need  some- 
thing new  to  run  on.  Attendance  at 
a regional  extension  summer  school 
might  give  just  the  traction  you 
need.  New  ideas  both  from  the  class- 
room and  contacts  with  fellow  exten- 
sion workers  will  send  you  back  to 
your  county  with  new  insight  and 
renewed  vigor. 

Your  problem  may  call  for  more 
extensive  repairs.  Have  you  looked 
into  the  possibility  of  a leave  for 
study?  It  might  be  for  a quarter, 
semester,  or  a full  year.  You  may  un- 
dertake formal  study  on  a college 
campus  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
new  methods  and  techniques.  Or 
you  may  find  a travel  study  program 
would  fit  your  needs — a planned  pro- 
gram whereby  you  study  how  other 
extension  workers  cope  with  their 
problems.  Any  study  leave  will  also 
give  perspective  to  the  problems  back 
home  and  you  may  find  them  non- 
existent. 

Whichever  method  of  study  you 
choose,  you  may  be  able  to  find  finan- 
cial assistance  to  carry  it  through 
in  one  of  the  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships available  to  you. 

Your  analysis  may  show  that  there 
is  really  nothing  wrong  with  the  car 
or  the  job — just  a tired,  sleepy  driver. 
How  about  changing  your  “wreck- 
reation”  to  “re-creation.”  Plan  time 
for  your  personal  life.  Spend  some 
weekends  “away  from  it  all.”  And 
more  important  take  those  30  days 
annual  leave,  if  possible,  all  at  one 
time.  Have  a real  vacation.  Even  if 
you  don’t  think  you  would  enjoy  it, 
your  family  probably  would.  It  may 
do  as  much  good  for  you  as  a set  of 
new  spark  plugs  in  the  old  car. 

The  slump  you  are  in  is  normal, 
but  you  don’t  have  to  stay  in  it. 
Pull  yourself  up  and  you’ll  find  your- 
self rising  to  newer  heights. 
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Oh,  To  Be  Understood 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

standing  of  how  to  understand,  and 
be  understood. 

Twelve  of  these  4-day  workshops — 
10  district  ones  for  county  extension 
workers  and  2 for  the  State  staff — 
were  held  as  the  initial  step  in  put- 
ting the  teachings  of  the  3 -week 
Michigan  workshop  into  operation. 
The  4 Missouri  representatives  at- 
tending the  Michigan  session  worked 
as  2 teams  to  handle  the  workshops. 

Two  procedures — involvement  and 
visualization — did  much  to  bring 
forth  comments  from  participants 
such  as  “a  very  worthwhile  workshop” 
and  “an  excellent  conference.”  The 
Michigan  session  drove  home  the  idea 
of  involving  people  to  get  learning. 
So — in  the  Missouri  sessions,  we  kept 
them  involved.  Then  we  played  heavy 
on  the  visuals — another  point  so  aptly 
demonstrated  at  the  Michigan  work- 
shop. Fowler  Young,  a seasoned  ex- 
tension worker  who  has  made  wide 
use  of  visual  aids,  said  the  highlight 
of  the  conference  for  him  was  the 
demonstration  of  “how  to  use  visual 
aids  with  greater  meaning.”  Another 
agent,  Alfred  Byrd,  commented,  “I 
appreciated  all  phases  of  the  work- 
shop but  especially  the  buzz  sessions 
and  the  opportunities  for  everyone  to 
participate.” 

Evaluation  questionnaires  complet- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  workshops  show 
that  the  instruction  and  practice  ses- 
sion in  public  speaking  was  best 
liked  in  the  4-day  program.  Forty 
percent  listed  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram as  “most  helpful.”  Another 
down-to-earth  phase  of  the  program 
receiving  a great  deal  of  favorable 
comment  was  the  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  various  group  tech- 
niques, such  as  improvement  of  meet- 
ings, conference  leadership,  panels, 
case  studies,  and  skits. 

Communication  efficiency  drew  lots 
of  healthy  discussion.  As  a result, 
we  now  have  a better  understanding 
of  the  need  to  be  more  specific  in 
our  message,  and  to  select  more  care- 
fully our  channels.  Furthermore,  we 
have  a new  appreciation  of  the  kind 
of  treatment  we  give  our  messages, 
and  the  importance  of  aiming  for  a 
specific  audience. 

The  section  on  group  action  also 


drew  a favorable  nod  of  approval 
from  participants.  Here  we  took  up 
such  important  subjects  as  how  we 
act  as  individuals,  how  we  act  in 
groups,  and  how  we  get  our  ideas 
into  action. 

These  were  the  topics  that  agents 
selected  as  being  particularly  help- 
ful. But  65  percent  of  the  participants 
added  the  comment  that  every  part 
of  the  4-day  program  had  been  help- 
ful to  them. 

Obviously,  busy  extension  workers 
found  it  a little  difficult  to  take  near- 
ly 1 week  from  their  already  full 
schedules.  But  this  we  believe:  Tak- 
ing a 4-day  look  at  communications 


In  December  1953  I came  to  Fre- 
mont County,  Wyo.,  as  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  and  I soon  dis- 
covered that  I had  a real  time-man- 
agement problem  on  my  hands.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  and  one-half  years, 
I worked  hard  on  this  problem. 

Then  in  the  summer  of  1956,  I had 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  allover 
job  analysis  in  Mary  Louise  Codings’ 
class  in  Extension  Evaluation  at  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  My  study  was  titled  “An 
Analysis  of  Use  of  Time.” 

In  making  this  study,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  functions 
which  I as  a home  demonstration 
agent  felt  I should  be  performing  in 
my  county.  These  five  broad  func- 
tions were: 

• Developing  Working  Organiza- 
tions. 

• Developing  Program  Plans. 

• Directing  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent’s  Program. 

• Developing  Good  Public  Rela- 
tions. 

• Improving  Professionally. 

The  functions  with  their  subdivi- 
sions were  listed  in  the  left-hand 
column.  Each  activity  was  then 


made  an  impact  that  we  couldn’t  have  p 
hoped  for  if  the  same  time  and  mate- 
rial had  been  broken  into  1-day  ses- 
sions and  given  over  a period  of  / 
time.  This  4 days  of  thinking  to-  , 
gether  seem  to  bring  about  a new 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  \ 
the  need  for  good  communications. 


listed  in  the  right-hand  column  op- 
posite the  function  it  helped  to  per- 
form. In  making  this  analysis,  I 
found  that  15  once-a-year  activities, 
such  as  seed  show  and  achievement 
days,  come  under  the  function  of  de- 
veloping good  public  relations. 

Following  this  evaluation,  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  of  the  activi- 
ties was  analyzed.  Each  activity  was 
rated  as  very  important,  important, 
or  less  important.  I asked  myself 
three  questions  of  each  activity. 

• Who  else  could  do  it? 

• What  other  procedure  for  the 
activity  could  be  followed  to  de- 
crease time  use? 

• Should  standards  for  the  activ- 
ity be  lowered?  The  less  it  con- 
tributes to  a function  the  less 
time  it  should  take. 

I concluded  my  study  with  a de- 
tailed analysis  of  possible  changes 
in  the  performance  of  20  activities 
which  have  brought  about  more  ef- 
fective use  of  my  time. 

The  study  has  been  of  great  value 
in  developing  a philosophy  of  time 
use  and  uncovering  practical  tech- 
niques for  making  better  use  of  my 
time. 


Activities 

ON  THE  SCALES 

by  Hazel  Leupold,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Fremont  County,  Wyo. 
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feeding  and  care  of  specialists 

by  E.  R.  Jackman,  Extension  Range 
Management  Specialist,  Oregon 


j hen  the  editor  of  the  Review 
asked  me  what  sort  of  training 
had  been  most  helpful  to  me,  I came 
to  with  a start.  How  did  I get  into 
this  job  anyhow  and  why  do  they 
keep  me  on  the  payroll?  Is  it  because 
of  any  training? 

Training,  of  course,  can  be  acci- 
dental or  planned;  formal  or  gained 
in  dogfights;  on  the  job  or  extra- 
curricular. To  see  whether  any  kind 
of  training  has  been  helpful,  we’d 
better  go  at  this  backwards;  see  what 
ammunition  a specialist  carries,  and 
then  check  back  to  see  where  he 
bought  it.  Each  extension  director 
would  make  a different  list  of  desir- 
able ammunition  for  their  specialists. 
One  director’s  list  might  look  im- 
possible to  another,  or  at  least  be- 
nighted. 

But  a few  things  should  be  common 
to  all  lists.  For  example,  ability  to 
communicate.  No  specialist  would  be 
much  of  a bargain  from  the  shelf 
if  no  one  ever  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  You  know  the  limerick? 

There’s  a notable  family  called 
Stein; 

There’s  Gertrude,  there’s  Ep,  and 
there’s  Ein. 

Gert’s  poetry’s  punk 

Ep’s  statues  are  junk 

And  nobody  understands  Ein. 

Ein  undoubtedly  was  a marvelous 
scientist,  but  he  didn’t  go  out  into 
the  ginsengs  and  sell  curved  space 
to  the  cowboys  and  Indians. 


Now  there  is  a place  where  train- 
ing is  possible.  We  are  all  born  with 
limited  communicability  and  what 
little  we  have  is  not  much  better  than 
that  possessed  by  the  guy  in  the  next 
crib.  So  every  extension  worker 
should  have  excellent  training  in  use 
of  our  language.  English  is  marvelous. 
It  has  drawn  from  every  other  tongue 
and  is  rich,  fluid,  ever-changing,  color- 
ful, dramatic,  imaginative.  There  are 
words  for  every  tint  and  shade.  Why 
are  some  English  teachers  so  pedan- 
tic? They  are  selling  the  most  vi- 
brant, most  useful  material  we  will 
ever  have,  and  they  might  as  well  be 
selling  mud. 

Training  in  English  starts  at  home, 
but  it  can  be  taught.  In  college  we 
have  courses  in  composition,  journal- 
ism, public  speaking,  radio,  debate, 
drama,  short-story  writing,  scientific 
writing,  and  many  others.  Those  in 
contact  with  students  preparing  for 
Extension  can  help  by  encouraging 
them  to  take  all  possible  courses  in 
— not  English — use  of  English. 

What  else  does  the  specialist  need? 
Here  are  a few  things;  Human 
warmth,  perception,  and  understand- 
ing; imagination  to  see  things  as 
they  might  be;  stature  enough  to 
avoid  disregard;  genuine  humility  in 
presence  of  small  successes;  subject- 
matter  competence.  Of  these  things, 
only  the  latter  can  be  learned  in 
school.  One  can  team  up  here  again 
with  English,  because  the  rapid 


reader,  the  person  with  fine  command 
of  English,  finds  it  easier  to  study 
and  to  learn. 

He  can  find  the  kernel  of  truth  in 
a few  minutes  while  one  less  skilled 
in  the  language  spends  hours  sifting 
through  straw  verbiage. 

Would  it  pay  a middle-aged — let’s 
not  say  that.  Let’s  start  again.  Would 
it  pay  a specialist,  not  the  newest  or 
youngest,  to  take  time  off  to  study 
English?  I don’t  know.  I think  it 
would  if  he  could  find  a teacher 
who  really  teaches  the  student,  not 
at  him.  The  teacher,  of  course, 
if  he  is  very  canny,  may  sugarcoat 
the  knowledge  by  calling  it  a course 
in  radio,  TV,  or  news  writing.  I 
tend  to  shy  away  from  the  arty 
things,  the  courses,  say,  in  Com- 
munication or  Discourse. 

We  have  extension  folks  studying 
at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  other 
schools.  Usually  they  take  courses 
in  administration  or  sometimes  in 
economics.  Attempts  to  improve  one’s 
self  always  are  laudable  and  usually 
the  training  shows  in  some  way  and 
is  worthwhile.  Horizons  are  widened, 
new  friends  made,  and  personalities 
are  enriched.  Sometimes  ability  to 
communicate  is  increased,  sometimes 
decreased;  but  rarely  do  the  studies 
result  in  more  human  warmth,  more 
understanding  of  less  gifted  persons, 
more  imagination,  more  humility. 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Without  exception,  in  my  exper- 
ience, every  person  who  has  taken 
additional  study  has  been  improved. 
It  always  improves  his  stature,  be- 
cause it  gives  him  more  confidence 
in  himself,  and  other  desirable  quali- 
ties develop.  But  maybe  the  study 
could  do  more  to  help  him  in  his  job. 
Maybe  he  could  do  better  extension 
work  if  he  paid  less  attention  to 
more  glamorous  or  important-sound- 
ing courses  and  took  all  the  really 
good  English  courses  he  could  find. 

I suppose  every  course  in  school 
helps  a person  in  some  un-noted  way. 
In  my  own  case,  I am  aware  of  help 
from  one  high  school  teacher  and 
three  college  teachers. 

The  high  school  teacher  was  Susan 
G.  Stokes,  a science  teacher  in 
Orange,  California.  I wish  I could 
throw  discretion  and  editorial  re- 
straint out  the  window  and  recklessly 
spend  500  words  telling  about  her. 
She  demanded,  not  good  work,  but 
the  best  work  each  student  could 
give.  And  she  graded  that  way.  One 
student  would  get  an  A for  work 
that,  done  by  a boy  with  more  ability, 
would  not  bring  a C.  Long  after 
school  hours  I went  into  her  room 
one  day  and  found  her  at  her  desk 
sobbing.  Fumbling,  disconcerted,  I 
asked  what  was  wrong  and  was 
utterly  flabbergasted  when  she  said: 
“I  had  such  hopes  for  you,  and  you 
are  just  shirking  and  doing  only  a 
little  of  what  you  could  do.”  There 
was  no  guile.  She  was  simply  heart- 
broken about  it  and  I was  already 
doing  work  worth  an  A in  any  other 
course  in  school.  She  talked  a little 
then  and  said  passionately,  “Nothing 
is  good  enough.  Even  the  best  is  not 
good  enough.  But  to  stop  before  you 
do  the  best  is  a kind  of  failure.” 
Nothing  ever  made  such  an  impact 
on  me,  and  as  long  as  I was  in  her 
class  she  didn’t  have  to  cry  about 
me  any  more.  I learned  from  her 
that  average  work  should  be  a re- 
proach. There  is  a saying  “The  best 
doctor  and  the  best  lawyer  are  scarce- 
ly good  enough.”  That  applies  as 
well  to  a specialist  or  a county  ex- 
tension worker. 

The  college  teachers  were  Profes- 
sors Gilruth  and  Welch  at  Montana 
State  and  George  Hyslop  at  Oregon 
State.  Gilruth  was  very  young  and 
taught  English  with  consuming  wit 
and  incredible  stimulation.  Just  to 


be  in  his  class  was  high  adventure. 
Dr.  Welch  taught  veterinary  medi- 
cine. I took  the  course  because  I had 
to,  but  came  to  regard  each  lecture 
as  worth  paying  for.  He  had  a fear- 
ful and  wonderful  imagination  and 
whether  we  learned  anything  about 
animal  diseases  or  not  we  learned 
that  knowledge  doesn’t  have  to  be 
dull.  George  Hyslop  taught  all  classes 
in  a rambling,  disorganized  way  that 
would  have  put  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pedagogical  scale  except  that 
he  had  a tremendous  interest  in 
each  boy.  A deep,  personal  interest 
prompted  him  always  to  look  up  the 
boy’s  mother  and  talk  to  her  about 
her  son,  so  that  the  boy  could  be 
taught  things  outside  of  the  book 
. . . things  he  needed  to  know.  He 
really  taught  that  tolerance,  kind- 
ness, and  understanding  are  essential 
parts  of  agronomy. 


This  issue  of  the  Extension  Service 
Review  is  steering  toward  the  goal 
of  professional  improvement.  I have 
not  taken  any  advanced  work,  and 
now  I am  too  near  retirement.  It 
would  be  like  taking  a course  in 
plowing  after  all  the  plowing  is  done. 
I was  in  Extension  almost  at  the 
start.  I have  seen  it  develop  from  the 
squirrel-and-grasshopper-killing  stage 
on  through  merchandise  peddling, 
Farm  Bureau,  cooperative  organizing, 
farm  relief,  war  rationing,  commun- 
ity leader  training,  and  now  program 
projection.  But  that  is  just  to  say 
that,  sparked  by  Extension,  the  farm- 
ers of  America  have  progressed  in  my 
lifetime  more  than  they  progressed 
in  the  2000  preceding  years. 

I am  happy  to  have  had  a part  in 
it.  I have  had  fun  and  I wouldn’t 
have  traded  my  job  for  any  job  I 
can  think  of.  But  the  question  asked 
by  the  editor,  “What  training  has 
helped  you  most”  still  has  me  stump- 
ed. Maybe  it’s  like  saying  to  a cir- 
cular saw,  “What  tooth  is  most  im- 
portant?” I suppose  I’ve  been  trained 


a little  by  each  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  farm  visits,  by  each  of  the 
several  thousands  of  farm  meetings, 
by  each  of  the  many  thousands  of 
farmer  and  rancher  friends,  and  by 
each  of  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  fine 
friendly  folks  in  extension  work. 

Listen  to  the  People 

( Continued  from  page  11) 
low-cost  poultry  houses,  operation  of 
milk  marketing  orders  and  the  like. 

After  every  visit,  I return  to  my 
typewriter  with  a sound-picture  file 
of  vivid  memories.  I came  back 
loaded  with  suggestions  for  news 
stories  to  be  checked  out  with  the 
specialists — and  with  words  to  help 
me  write  them,  with  faces  to  keep  in 
mind  while  I was  talking  through 
type.  I came  back  “raring  to  go,” 
with  a fresh  outlook,  with  inspira- 
tion that  kept  my  typewriter  keys 
rattling  for  days. 

How  about  the  agents?  Ruby 
Knudson,  Clallam  County,  said  “We 
need  this  kind  of  information,  too.” 
Carolyn  Watson,  Clark  County,  “I’m 
going  to  make  some  visits  on  my 
own.”  Mae  Stephenson,  Clark  County, 
“I’m  going  to  follow  up  some  of  these 
visits.”  Esther  Call,  Stevens  County, 
“These  visits  have  been  valuable  to 
me,  too.  They’ve  turned  up  requests 
for  two  4-H  Clubs,  a homemakers’ 
club,  and  a special  interest  work- 
shop.” Joe  Maxwell,  Stevens  County, 
“I  think  we’ve  turned  up  two  good 
prospects  for  farm  and  home  plan- 
ning. And  I don’t  know  when  I’ve 
had  so  much  fun.  Hope  we  can  find 
or  make  time  to  do  this  more  often.” 

I repeat:  There  are  few  better  ways 
to  get  a real  insight  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  in  your 
State  than  to  pay  them  a leisurely 
old-fashioned  visit.  And  if  you  select 
people  you  don’t  know,  you’ll  also 
get  a pretty  objective  appraisal  of 
the  extension  program. 
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General 

Training 


or  Special 

for  the  Specialist? 


Four  Views 


To  be  an  authority 

by  George  R.  Gist,  Extension 
agronomist,  Ohio 

The  extension  specialist  who  at- 
tempts to  function  as  a county 
agent  at  large  is  as  out  of  date  as 
the  one-horse  shay.  Farmers  are  con- 
stantly facing  problems  whose  solu- 
tions lie  deep  in  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  plant  or  animal 
physiology.  When  the  answers  to 
these  troublesome  problems  are  not 
forthcoming  from  the  office  of  the 
county  agent,  farmers  turn  to  other 
people  for  their  information  and 
guidance. 

The  primary  function  of  the  ex- 
tension specialist  is  that  of  training 
county  extension  agents  and  other 
rural  leaders.  The  training  needed 
to  meet  today’s  problems  is  training 
in  specific  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  not  in  broad  generalities. 
The  extension  specialist  can  furnish 
such  training  only  when  his  own  ed- 
ucation is  highly  specific  and  tech- 
nical. 

An  important  responsibility  of  the 
extension  specialist  is  that  of  trans- 
forming research  data  into  usable 
recommendations  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  To  interpret  research,  he 
must  have  a thorough  understanding 
of  research  methods  and  techniques. 
Such  understanding  cannot  be  ob- 
tained secondhand. 

The  good  extension  specialist  is 
one  whose  training  and  experience 
parallels  that  of  the  research  worker. 
How  can  a specialist  interpret  data 
without  a thorough  familiarity  with 
the  language  and  the  meaning  of  the 


terms  which  are  the  bywords  of  the 
researcher? 

Few  extension  workers  have  ade- 
quate time  to  read  and  to  study  while 
on  the  job.  Few  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  keep  abreast  of  advances  in 
the  basic  sciences  of  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, mathematics,  statistics,  and  the 
biological  sciences  while  doing  full- 
time extension  work. 

The  judicious  use  of  leaves  of  ab- 
sence for  study  in  a specific  subject- 
matter  field  and  related  fields  is  the 
only  way  in  which  many  extension 
specialists  can  advance  professionally 
in  their  chosen  subject-matter  area. 
A person  does  not  stand  still.  Science 
and  scientific  thinking  are  advancing. 
We  either  progress  with  it  or  we 
quickly  fall  behind. 


To  know  people 

by  Howard  E.  Thomas,  Rural 
sociologist,  Cornell  University, 
New  Y ork 

Suppose  we  attempt  to  answer  this 
question  of  training  for  specialists  by 
suggesting  that  it  be  limited  to  edu- 
cational techniques.  Such  an  idea 
obviates  the  need  for  balance  between 
the  various  divisions  of  knowledge. 
For,  unless  a specialist  has  something 
to  teach,  what  is  his  role  in  Exten- 
sion? Therefore,  the  question  really 
is,  how  much  of  each  subject-matter 
field  should  be  included. 

The  relatively  slow  rate  at  which 
recommended  practices  are  adopted 
is  not  due  to  a lack  of  technical  sub- 
ject matter.  Nor  is  the  rate  due  to 
the  fact  that  knowledge  is  unavail- 
able. 


Adoption  rates  appear  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  recipient’s  readiness 
and  to  the  specialist’s  skill  in  com- 
municating the  value  of  adoption.  If 
there  is  readiness  to  adopt,  the  prob- 
lems are  trivial.  If  expression  equals 
impression — which  is  an  excellent 
definition  of  good  communication — 
there  is  always  the  disturbing  ques- 
tion, Why  such  limited  adoption? 
If  technical  knowledge  alone  is  ade- 
quate, why  does  the  persistent  slow 
adoption  rate  continue  to  plague  our 
planning?  Adoption  practices  can- 
not be  laid  to  the  specialist:  he  is 
trained  in  subject  matter.  Is  it,  then, 
reasonable  to  expect  that  more  in- 
tense training  in  his  division  of 
knowledge  will  likely  resolve  our 
difficulties? 

The  explanation  of  adoption  rates 
frequently  suggested  to  me  during  a 
recent  visit  to  numerous  foreign 
countries  ran  something  like  this: 
“These  people  are  too  stubborn  to 
change.”  or  “They  are  incapable  of 
changing.” 

If  we  accept  this  idea  of  stubborn- 
ness, how  can  our  extension  activities 
be  justified?  If,  however,  we  admit 
that  a disregard  of  the  laws  of  learn- 
ing and  living  may  be  responsible  for 
slow  adoption  of  ideas,  how  can  we 
continue  to  ignore  the  need  for  more 
inclusive  training  for  specialists  any 
longer? 

A specialist  must  have  something 
to  teach,  but  he  must  also  recognize 
that  there  are  laws  of  living  and 
learning  which  affect  the  transmis- 
sion and  acceptance  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  a specialist’s  field  may  be, 
his  training  should  include  a study 
of  the  laws  of  learning  and  living.  It 
is  equally  important  that  a specialist 
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understand  the  situational  forces  op- 
perating  to  prevent  or  to  facilitate 
learning.  His  skill  in  aiding  the 
learner  to  see  value  in  the  acceptance 
of  new  knowledge  and  practices  must 
be  as  extensive  as  his  grasp  of  sub- 
ject matter. 

We  must  always  recognize  that 
knowledge  is  a means  to  an  end; 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Training  is 
needed  to  reduce  the  gulf  between 
the  specialist  and  the  recipient  of  his 
research  and  study.  For  knowledge 
is  sterile  unless  what  a specialist 
knows  can  be  taught  and  learned. 
Success  in  teaching  and  learning  can 
be  measured  by  research  techniques. 

Regardless  of  a specialist’s  aca- 
demic background,  there  are  defin- 
able areas  of  subject  matter  import- 
ant to  carrying  on  his  work  effective- 
ly. These  include  understanding  the 
processes  by  which  new  information 
is  diffused  in  a culture,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  accepting  new  practices; 
how  need  affects  response;  how  value 
conflicts  and  conflicting  frames  of 
reference  influence  programs.  These 
are  but  a few  of  the  areas  which  need 
strengthening.  Few  of  us  can  point 
to  achievements  which  equal  our 
preparation  or  dedication.  This  ought 
not  to  be. 

But  this  isn’t  all.  We  must  also 
take  into  consideration  and  under- 
stand such  things  as  cultural  heri- 
tage, status  systems,  conformity 
pressures,  social  configuration,  peer 
group,  and  that  subtle  influence 
which  some  people  exert  over  others. 
The  specialist  may  not  like  it,  but  he 
will  do  well  to  study  what  research 
in  other  fields  is  suggesting  about  the 
fact  that  people  tend  to  associate  in 
groups  and  that  groups  influence 
people  and  vice  versa.  Knowledge  of 
the  configuration  of  any  group  will 
help  us  to  understand  who  influences 
whom  and  why  a group  will  or  will 
not  change  its  characteristic  way  of 
doing  things. 

During  the  past  25  years  social 
scientists  through  research  have  con- 
tributed a wealth  of  information  con- 
cerning human  behavior.  We  have 
only  just  begun  to  appreciate  and  to 
utilize  this  material  in  our  efforts  to 
aid  people.  The  interpretation  of  an 
existing  body  of  knowledge  should 
be  accepted  as  a part  of  extension 
training  for  the  specialist.  Failure 
to  understand  and  to  use  research 


findings  is  a price  which  none  of  us 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
ignorance  of  what  to  teach  or  how 
to  teach  it. 


To  improve  one’s 
weaknesses 

by  Donald  J.  Bushey,  Extension 

specialist  in  floriculture,  New 

Y ork 

Complete,  detailed,  and  up-to-date 
technical  training  is  essential  to  the 
teaching  success  of  any  extension 
subject-matter  specialist.  He  could 
not  be  a good  teacher  of  a technical 
subject  without  it.  Also,  there  is  no 
question  that  if  this  technical  train- 
ing could  be  supplemented  with  a 
good  background  in  general  educa- 
tion and  teaching  methods  the  spe- 
cialist so  trained  would  be  able  to 
present  his  information  more  effec- 
tively than  he  could  without  an  un- 
derstanding of  good  teaching  pro- 
cedure. . 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  pre- 
sent one  side  of  a debate,  technical 
training  versus  general  education  for 
extension  specialists,  without  honest 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
other  phase.  Because  there  is  extreme 
difference  in  the  abilities  of  individ- 
uals, general  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject could  go  far  astray.  A widely 
read  individual,  one  with  natural 
teaching  ability,  needs  less  formal 
training  in  general  education  if  he 
has  a good  technical  understanding 
of  his  specialized  field  of  endeavor. 


If  each  extension  specialist,  or  any 
other  teacher,  could  arrive  at  a true 
evaluation  of  his  own  technical  abil- 
ity and  general  knowledge  of  good 
teaching  procedure,  he  could  then 
plan  the  additional  training  program 
that  would  best  equip  him  to  effec- 
tively conduct  his  teaching  assign- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  personal 


characteristics  such  as  a pleasing 
personality,  willingness  to  work  co- 
operatively with  others,  and  a desire 
to  be  of  service  will  greatly  reinforce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher. 

Too  often  a teacher  is  employed 
with  emphasis  placed  on  the  ad- 
vanced degrees  he  has  acquired  and 
the  numerical  height  of  his  scholas- 
tic record.  Usually  this  formal  school- 
ing has  been  done  with  emphasis  on 
technical  subjects  and  therefore  is  a 
most  important  part  of  a fair  evalua- 
tion. However,  it  could  lead  to  an  un- 
fortunate choice  for  the  particular 
job  in  question  if  other  abilities  and 
characteristics  were  not  explored.  If 
the  individual  being  considered  has 
had  experience  in  teaching,  his  past 
record  is  an  indication  of  his  quali- 
fications. If  he  is  a new  graduate, 
without  practical  experience,  a per- 
sonal interview  and  a well-designed 
aptitude  test  might  bring  out  his  true 
worth  better  than  his  scholastic  re- 
port. 

Some  who  have  been  brilliant  stu- 
dents because  of  their  ability  to  learn 
quickly  may  be  less  patient  as  teach- 
ers than  those  who  obtained  passing 
grades  by  hard  work.  They  may  also 
have  more  difficulty  making  practi- 
cal application  of  what  they  have 
learned.  The  individual  being  con- 
sidered might  be  one  who  habitually 
does  not  speak  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  row 
of  seats,  one  whose  enunciation  is 
not  clear,  or  who  has  some  other 
unfortunate  manner  of  presentation. 
In  any  such  case  the  effectiveness  of 
his  teaching  is  reduced  to  a point 
where  his  listeners  will  begrudge  the 
time  and  effort  spent  in  coming  to 
get  the  information  they  needed. 

Any  teacher  can  improve  his  effec- 
tiveness by  taking  the  courses  he  par- 
ticularly needs,  perhaps  in  evening 
school  or  at  summer  school.  Or  he 
may  want  only  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
current  research  and  other  new  de- 
velopments. He  should  not  necessarily 
be  required  to  use  his  summers  tak- 
ing a formal  series  of  courses  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree.  Frequently 
the  time  spent  becoming  proficient 
in  two  foreign  languages  and  certain 
required  subjects  might  better  be 
spent  studying  subjects  that  will  have 
direct  application  to  his  work.  For 
many  individuals,  the  cost  of  extra 
( Continued  o?i  page  23) 
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The  National  Committee  on  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  W ork  Cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Six  fellowships  of  $2,000  each  for 
10  months  of  study  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  are  available  for 
young  extension  workers.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  Work,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  provides  the  funds.  Fel- 
lows may  study  at  a local  institution 
of  higher  learning  or  may  organize 
an  out-of-school  program  of  study. 

Three  fellowships  are  awarded  to 
young  men,  three  to  young  women 
from  nominations  by  State  directors 
of  extension  or  State  4-H  Club  leaders 
to  the  Personnel  Training  Branch, 
Federal  Extension  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  March  1.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  director  of  extension. 

The  National  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Center  for  Advanced  Study 

About  25  fellowships  are  to  be 
awarded  annually  on  a competitive 
basis  to  degree  candidates  or  special 
students.  For  students  without  other 
financial  support,  these  amount  to 
$4,000  for  the  10-month  academic 
year  or  $4,800  for  the  calendar  year. 

Graduate  assistantships  involving 
part-time  work  are  available  also  in 
the  amount  of  $130  per  month,  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  center  to 
assist  with  research  or  teaching. 


The  deadline  date  for  filing  appli- 
cations is  6 months  prior  to  the  sem- 
ester in  which  the  student  wishes  to 
enter,  or  March  1 for  the  fall  semes- 
ter and  October  1 for  the  second 
semester. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Study  is 
sponsored  cooperatively  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities,  Federal 
Extension  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Persons  interested  in  inquiring 
about  the  opportunities  at  the  center 
should  write  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Clark,  Di- 
rector, National  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Center  for  Advanced  Study,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

The  Fund  for  Adult  Education 
Study  Grants 

The  Fund  for  Adult  Education 
offers  grants  for  academic  study,  su- 
pervised field  experience,  or  combina- 
tions of  the  two  leading  toward  the 
advancement  of  persons  concerned 
with  the  liberal  or  general  education 
of  adults.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
program,  liberal  adult  education  is 
distinguished  from  vocational  or  tech- 
nical education.  It  is  concerned  with 
education  in  world  affairs,  political 
affairs,  economics,  and  the  humani- 
ties broadly  defined. 

Each  applicant  proposes  the  pro- 
gram he  desires  and  indicates  whe- 
ther he  wants  to  work  toward  a 
degree.  Whatever  nature  the  study 
takes  it  should  be  designed  to  in- 
crease knowledge,  improve  skills,  and 


develop  general  competence  of  the 
individual  as  he  functions  in  adult 
education. 

No  specific  sums  are  designated  for 
the  grants;  the  applicant  is  expected 
to  indicate  a sum  that  is  appropriate 
to  his  or  her  own  study  situation. 

All  activities  under  a grant  must 
be  confined  to  the  continental  United 
States.  The  period  of  the  grant  may 
be  as  short  as  several  months  or  as 
long  as  12  months.  It  can  be  on  a 
part-time  or  a full-time  basis. 

All  inquiries,  requests  for  applica- 
tion forms,  and  other  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Ronald 
Shilen,  Executive  Secretary,  Leader- 
ship Training  Awards,  The  Fund  for 
Adult  Education,  320  Westchester 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy 
Foundation 

County  Agent  Summer  Course 
Scholarships:  The  Foundation  awards 
a limited  number  of  extension  sum- 
mer course  scholarships.  These 
scholarships  are  granted  to  qualified 
agricultural  extension  agents  em- 
ployed in  New  England.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  granted  an  individual 
is  $75  toward  a 3 -week  course  and 
$150  toward  a 6-week  course. 

Fellowships  for  Graduate  Study: 
This  Foundation  is  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  dairy  farming  in 
New  England.  Because  of  this  inter- 
est, a limited  number  of  fellowships 
in  support  of  graduate  study  will  be 
awarded.  Fellowships  are  available 
to  graduates  of  New  England  colleges 
whose  background,  education  and  ex- 
perience indicate  that  further  study 
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will  enable  them  to  make  a contribu- 
tion toward  improved  dairy  farming 
in  the  area.  Study  may  be  under- 
taken in  any  recognized  university 
provided  the  program  of  courses  is 
related  to  the  production  or  distri- 
bution of  milk. 

The  amount  of  each  fellowship  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  recip- 
ient’s needs  and  will  not  exceed 
$2,500.  Nearly  all  grants  have  been 
under  $2,000. 

Applications  will  be  received  until 
Mai’ch  15.  Application  forms  and  in- 
formation are  available  from  East- 
man F.  Heywood,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Founda- 
tion, 500  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston 
29,  Mass. 

Harvard  University 

The  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration  at  Harvard  is  offer- 
ing Conservation  Fellowships  in  the 
amount  of  $3,000  each  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1957-58.  The  program 
is  designed  to  provide  training  in  the 
economic  and  political  aspects  of  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the 
renewable  natural  resources.  Appli- 
cants should  be  men  who  are  ready 
for  advanced  training  and  promotion. 
Completion  of  the  program  of  1-year 
entitles  the  Fellow  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Public  Administration. 

Applications  are  made  through  the 
State  director  of  extension  to  the 
head  of  the  Personnel  Training 
Branch,  Division  of  Extension  Re- 
search and  Training,  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C..  by 
March  15,  1957. 

Pfizer  Awards 

The  Charles  A.  Pfizer  Co.  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  has  announced  the  spon- 
sorship of  four  fellowships  for  travel 
or  study  to  be  offered  in  the  fall  of 
1957  to  home  demonstration  agents, 
one  in  each  extension  region.  The 
awards  are  $1,500  each.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  extension  director;  one  appli- 
cation from  each  State  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  selection  com- 
mittee and  forwarded  with  a letter 
of  approval  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  Personnel  Training  Office  by 
August  1,  1957. 


Horace  A.  Moses  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Horace  A.  Moses  Foundation, 
Inc.,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  pro- 
viding 102  scholarships  of  $100  each, 
two  scholarships  in  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  to  qualified 
professional  staff  members  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  Appli- 
cants are  nominated  by  their  re- 
spective State  extension  directors  to 
a joint  scholarship  committee  from 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  the  Foundation. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  a man 
and  a woman  county  extension  worker 
from  each  State  if  all  other  con- 
siderations are  equal.  The  applicant 
shall  not  have  previously  received 
one  of  these  scholarships  and  must 
be  devoting  one-third  time  or  more 
to  work  with  rural  youth. 

The  scholarships  are  to  be  used  for 
attendance  at  one  of  the  approved 
short-term  (3  weeks  or  longer) 
schools  for  extension  workers.  The 
applicant  is  to  enroll  in  the  4-H  or 
YMW  course  plus  others  of  his 
choice. 

Applications  are  made  through  the 
State  director  of  extension  to  the 
head  of  the  Personnel  Training 
Branch,  Division  of  Extension  Re- 
search and  Training,  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  by 
April  1. 

Sarah  Bradley  Tyson  Memorial 
Fellowships 

For  a number  of  years  the  Woman’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Associa- 
tion has  offered  annually  the  Sara 
Bradley  Tyson  Memorial  Fellowship 
of  $500  for  advanced  study  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  the  “rela- 
ted professions.”  The  term  “related 
professions”  is  interpreted  broadly 
to  include  home  economics.  This  year 
the  association  is  making  available 
two  such  fellowships. 

Applications  are  made  to  Mrs. 
Walter  G.  Fenton,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Applications,  20800  Moxon 
Drive,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

Farm  Foundation  Scholarships 
in  Public  Agricultural  Policy 

The  Farm  Foundation  is  offering 
100  scholarships,  25  to  each  extension 


region,  for  county  extension  agents 
attending  the  regional  summer  school 
courses  in  public  agricultural  policy. 

The  Foundation  will  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  expenses  of  the  agents  selected 
by  the  directors,  not  exceeding  $100 
to  any  one  agent.  Both  agricultural 
and  home'  agents  are  eligible. 

Applications  for  scholarships  are 
made  through  the  State  director  of 
extension  to  Dr.  Joseph  Ackerman, 
Managing  Director,  Farm  Founda- 
tion, 600  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  5,  111. 


Farm  Foundation  Scholarships 
for  Supervisors 

The  Farm  Foundation  offers  15 
scholarships  to  extension  supervisors 
on  the  following  basis: 

The  Farm  Foundation  will  pay  one- 
half  of  the  expenses  or  $100,  which- 
ever is  smaller,  toward  the  expenses 
of  one  supervisor  per  State  up  to  15 
States  enrolled  at  the  1957  Wiscon- 
sin Regional  Summer  School  in  the 
supervisory  course. 

Applications  should  be  made  by 
May  1 through  the  State  directors 
of  extension  to  Dr.  V.  E.  Kivlin,  As- 
sociate Dean  of  Agriculture  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Regional  Extension 
Summer  School  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


Farm  Foundation  Fellowships 

This  foundation  offers  eight  fellow- 
ships for  a period  of  9 months  at 
$2,000  each.  Fellowship  aid  is  avail- 
able to  State  extension  workers  upon 
recommendation  of  State  directors 
of  extension.  Priority  is  given  to  ex- 
tension workers  who  are,  or  will  be, 
in  the  administrative  field,  but  per- 
sons with  subject-matter  responsibili- 
ties are  not  excluded  from  awards. 
The  fellowships  apply  in  any  one  of 
the  following  universities  and  col- 
leges: California,  Chicago,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Illinois,  Iowa  State,  Michi- 
gan State,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina 
State,  and  Wisconsin.  Applicaticns 
are  made  through  State  directors  of 
extension  to  Dr.  Joseph  Ackerman, 
Managing  Director,  Farm  Founda- 
Chicago  5,  111. 
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National  4-11  Club  Foundation 
and  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 

In  1957,  for  the  sixth  year,  we 
will  have  50  scholarships  available  to 
extension  workers  for  training  in 
human  development  education  as  the 
result  of  a grant  from  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Foundation.  The  6-week 
training  program  is  planned  for  Cor- 
nell University  from  July  1 to  August 
10,  1957. 

As  in  the  past,  scholarship  appli- 
cations will  be  open  to  one  man  or 
woman  extension  worker  from  each 
State  or  Territory  provided  they  de- 
vote one-third  or  more  time  to  work 
with  or  for  youth.  Applicant  shall 
not  have  received  one  of  these 
scholarships  before.  Size  of  scholar- 
ships will  range  from  $175  to  $225. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  State  extension  director. 
Approved  applications  are  to  be  sent 
by  the  State  director  to  the  Person- 
nel Training  Branch,  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service,  U.S.D.A.,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  by  April  1. 

The  Specialists 

( Continued  from  page  20) 
formal  study  is  prohibitive.  His  per- 
sonal advancement,  in  title  or  salary, 
should  be  based  more  on  his  knowl- 
edge and  interest  in  his  chosen  sub- 
ject, his  ambition  and  willingness  to 
work,  and  on  his  teaching  ability 
(with  emphasis  in  that  order),  than 
on  his  degrees  and  his  formal  scholas- 
tic record. 

To  cultivate  and  persuade 

by  C.  D.  McGrew,  Extension 

dairy  specialist,  Ohio 

The  question  of  how  much  general- 
ized extension  training  an  extension 
specialist  needs  could  be  applied  to 
the  breadth  of  training  needed  for 
technicians,  specialists,  and  profes- 
sional people  in  other  fields. 

Let’s  examine  the  job  of  the  ex- 
tension specialist.  The  intent  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  subsequent  laws 
pertaining  to  Extension  implies 
strongly  that  extension  workers  teach 
so  effectively  that  research  findings 
are  put  to  use.  The  specialist  is  pri- 
marily an  interpreter  and  translator 
of  research.  The  extension  worker 
seldom  has  the  captive  audience 


found  in  the  elementary  school  or 
college  classroom. 

Instead  of  a four-wall  and  black- 
board, regular  class,  and  graded-les- 
son  type  of  situation,  extension  teach- 
ing is  more  likely  to  be  in  a barnyard 
or  kitchen  setting  with  students  of 
varying  ages,  experiences,  and  inter- 
ests who  come  to  learn  of  their  own 
free  will  without  compulsion  of  law 
or  prodding  of  parents.  Extension 
classes  may  be  held  in  the  morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening.  Some  students 
may  be  tired  and  discouraged,  others 
ager  and  alert.  The  teaching  situa- 
tion may  be  a telephone  conversation, 
a chance  encountered  on  the  street 
corner  or  at  the  grocery,  at  a field  day 
that  may  be  hot  or  rainy,  across  the 
desk,  or  by  radio,  press,  or  TV. 

Such  varied  and  often  difficult  sit- 
uations require  more  than  ordinarily 
capable  and  adaptable  teachers  with 
unusual  devotion  and  exceptional 
training.  What  kind  of  training 
would  best  fit  the  extension  special- 
ist for  this  type  of  teaching? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
can  be  no  compromise  with  under- 
standing of  one’s  subject.  It  is  rather 
well  established  that  this  requires  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  and  many 
institutions  have  set  as  a minimum 
the  master  of  science  degree  or  its 
equivalent  in  formal  training  for 
specialists.  The  question  then  seems 
to  be  the  essentiality  of  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  for  specialists. 
Since  the  research  leading  to  the 
dissertation  occupies  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  candidate  for 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  the  big  question  is 
what  type  of  thesis  and  research 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  one 
who  is  now  or  expects  to  become  an 
extension  specialist.  The  traditional 
thesis  research  should  be  helpful  in 
analysis,  in  development  of  the  scien- 
tific method,  in  helping  to  cultivate 
a better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nature  of  research. 

Few  would  argue  against  the  high- 
est standards  of  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training  for  extension  work- 
ers. Few  would  object  to  having  all 
extension  specialists  acquire  their 
Ph.  D.  degree,  unless  something  bet- 
ter is  available. 

In  recent  years  the  3 weeks’  re- 
gional summer  extension  schools  have 
met  a need  for  county  agents,  es- 


pecially those  in  supervisory  capaci- 
ties. Many  specialists  think  that  the 
courses  are  not  designed  primarily 
for  their  benefit. 

My  own  experience  after  having  at- 
tended four  such  sessions  is  that  they 
can  be  equally  useful  to  the  special- 
ist and  the  county  worker.  I should 
hasten  to  state  that  I would  not  con- 
sider the  short  courses  as  substitutes 
for  regular,  full-time,  graduate  study. 

With  the  increased  size  and  scope 
of  extension  work,  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  a new  and 
special  type  of  graduate  study  for 
specialists.  If  the  traditional  Ph.  D. 
does  not  provide  the  best  type  of 
formalized  training  at  this  level  for 
extension  work,  then  it  would  appear 
that  a comparable  degree  and  course 
of  study  may  be  needed  with  particu- 
lar regard  to  training  which  will  be 
most  helpful  for  accomplishing  the 
tough  teaching  task  in  this  challeng- 
ing field. 


Time  Use 

( Continued  from  page  14) 

worker’s  family,  the  ultimate  pur- 
chase of  a home  which  must  be  plan- 
ned for  a long  time. 

Look  for  a Simpler  Way 

The  methods  of  work  simplification 
have  much  to  offer  individuals  for 
self-improvement  and  for  evaluating 
their  effectiveness  at  their  work.  Work 
simplification  is  the  development  and 
use  of  easier  and  quicker  ways  of 
performing  tasks.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  identification  of  the  goals 
and  purposes  to  be  achieved  in  work- 
ing in  addition  to  the  motions  that 
make  up  an  individual  job.  Well- 
defined  goals  and  purposes  set  limits 
beyond  which  continued  effort  is  un- 
necessary. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL -1957 


University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville 

June  24 — July  12 

Extension  Education  in  Public  Affairs 
(to  be  announced) 

Development  of  Extension  programs, 
Charles  A.  Sheffield,  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service 

Effective  Use  of  Information  Media 
(to  be  announced) 

Principles  of  Extension  Education  < to 
be  announced) 

Organization  and  Procedures  in  4-H 
Club  Program,  Lloyd  Rutledge,  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service 

Use  of  Groups  in  Extension  Work, 
Ralph  J.  Ramsey,  Kentucky 

Colorado  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College 
Fort  Collins 

June  17 — July  5 

Principles  and  Techniques  in  Exten- 
sion Education,  K.  F.  Warner,  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service. 

Organization  and  Development  of 
Extension  Program  (to  be  an- 
nounced) 

Principles  in  Development  of  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  Tyrus  R.  Timms, 
Texas 

Rural  Recreation,  Stewart  G.  Case, 
Colorado 


Public  Relations  in  Extension  Educa- 
tion, William  L.  Nunn,  Minnesota 
Rural  Sociology  for  Extension  Work- 
ers (to  be  announced) 

Individual  Farm  and  Home  Develop- 
ment, Arthur  W.  Peterson,  Wash- 
ington, and  Mrs.  Lila  B.  Dickerson, 
Washington 

Principles  in  Development  of  Youth 
Programs  (to  be  announced) 
Extension  Information  Service,  Lisle 
L.  Longsdorf,  Kansas 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 
July  1— July  19 

Principles  in  Development  of  4-H 
Work,  Mylo  Downey,  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service 

Farm  Family  Business  Planning,  Rob- 
ert S.  Smith,  New  York 
Working  with  Groups,  Gordon  Cum- 
mings, New  York 

Program  Building  in  Extension  Ed- 
ucation, J.  Paul  Leagans,  New  York 
Evaluation  in  Extension  Work,  Fred 
P.  Frutchey,  Federal  Extension 
Service 

Communications  in  Extension  Work, 
George  H.  Axinn,  Michigan 
Farm  Policy  Education,  Kenneth  L. 
Robinson,  New  York 


PENALTY  FOR  PRIVATE  USE  TO  AVOID 
PAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE,  $300 
(GPO) 


Prairie  View  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College 
Prairie  View,  Texas 
June  10 — June  29 

Farm  Housing,  Stella  Mitchell,  Ala- 
bama, and  Earl  R.  Bell,  Oklahoma 
4-H  Organization  and  Procedure, 
Emmie  Nelson,  National  Committee 
on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work, 
Chicago 

Agricultural  Communications,  Sher- 
man Briscoe,  Office  of  Information, 
USD  A 

Farm  and  Home  Development,  Mrs. 
Eula  J.  Newman,  Texas,  and  Cecil 

A.  Parker,  Texas 

Development  of  Extension  Programs, 
Martin  G.  Bailey,  Maryland 
Sociology,  Bardin  H.  Nelson.  Texas 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison 

June  10 — June  29 

4-H  Club  Organization  and  Procedure, 
T.  T.  Martin,  Missouri 
Extension  Methods  in  Public  Affairs, 
J.  B.  Kohlmeyer,  Indiana 
Extension  Communications,  Hadley 
Read,  Illinois 

Farm  and  Home  Development,  John 

B.  Claar,  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Administration  of  Extension  Work  at 
County  Level  (to  be  announced) 
Development  of  Extension  Programs, 
Gale  VandeBerg,  Wisconsin 
Evaluation  of  Extension  Work,  Laurel 
Saborsky,  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Rural  Sociology  for  Extension  Work- 
ers (to  be  announced) 

Supervision  of  Extension  Work  (to 
be  announced) 
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